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Founded in 1877, The Theatre has been under a new editorship 
since the number for September, 1894, inclusive. 
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SIR HENRY IRVING. 


r T is, perhaps, not too much to say of the honour just . 
ft conferred upon Henry Irving by the Queen, through 
her Prime Minister, that its bestowal and acceptance 
constitute what is in one sense the most important 
event in the history of the English stage. The fact 
that our great actor has been made a knight is no 
doubt a source of sincere satisfaction to him per 
sonally, and of satisfaction which he would be the 
last man to pretend to ignore. Everyone likes to see 
his work publicly recognised, and an actor probably likes it as 
well as do most other people. But the recognition implied 
in Mr. Irving’s new title affects him individually much less than 
it does the art which he so finely represents, and the large 
body of fellow-workers who feel honoured in the honour done to . 
their chief. As to Mr. Irving himself, he is one who, in the 
judgment of those best qualified to form an opinion, would have 
won distinction and commanded success in any profession to 
which he had been called by fate. We can imagine him a brilliant 
diplomatist, an influential ecclesiastic, a great commander, a 
notable exponent of any art to which his taste and early training 
had chanced to be bent. We can hardly imagine his having 
failed to make his mark in any calling upon which he had brought 
to bear his intellectual ability, his judgment, his administrative 
faculty, and his power of concentrated and persistent work to a 
given end. His personality is, perhaps, more widely known than 
that of any other public man in the kingdom, Mr. Gladstone 
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alone excepted; and although this, in itself, may not be a 
tribute of the highest kind, it affords ‘significant evidence of the 
exceptionally strong individuality which is one of the chief 
characteristics of the man as well*as of his achievements. He 
who has won for himself such a position as this in popular 
estimation has, it is clear, little enough. to gain from a title; and 
he confers upon the rank of knighthood—largely associated of 
late years with success in commerce and in civic office—at least 
as much distinction as he receives., It is always thus with the 
honours which, being the best deserved, are hailed by the public 
with the keenest and most widespread satisfaction ; and there 
can be little doubt as to the approval with which this particular 
feature of Lord Rosebery’s list of birthday honours is regarded 
by all classes, from that represented by the Prince of Wales 
down to that including the humblest lovers and supporters of our 
contemporary stage. 

There is, however, another and impersonal aspect of the 
proffered dignity ; and it is, of course, to this that we refer in our 
estimate of its supreme importance. For long enough acting has 
had to await official recognition as an art—recognition such as has 
been freely given to tHe kindred. arts. of musjc and poetry, of 
sculpture and painting. -That this isso may be safely admitted, 
even by those who remember how, ina recent number of this 
magazine, the common ‘rogues and vagabonds” theory was 
exploded as an ignorant fallacy. It is no doubt true that, as our 
contributor explained, the actual bearing of the oft-quoted 
Elizabeth Vagrant Act of 1597 upon the legal status of the actor 
was entirely favourable. The “ rogues and vagabonds ” were the 
strolling players, or wandering clowns, as distinguished from the 
authorized actors sufficiently skilled and sufficiently reputable to 
obtained the baronial licence which would nowadays correspond 
to an engagement at a respectable theatre. Indeed, we muy safely 
say that even if this much-misunderstood Act of Parliament had 
not been repealed long ago, and if, at the instigation of some 
narrow-minded Puritan on the London County Council, it were 
now to be put into force, its provisions would be found specifically 
to exempt from its operations any player qualified for membership 
of the Actors’ Association. But, although this is undeniably the 
legal state of the case, it would be worse than affectation to ignore 
the fact that until the present day the Drama has not been 
recognised by the State except as a form of amusement liable to 
abuse, and thus demanding special control by responsible 
authorities. We have had plenty of legislation to provide machinery 
for the purpose of keeping theatres orderly in their conduct and 
innocuous in their productions. We have had none for the en- 
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dowment of a Royal Academy of Acting, after the manner of the 
Royal Academy of Music, nor for providing such an’ imstitution 
with a local habitation like that secured to the Royal Academy of 
Arts at Burlington House.* «Painters, musicians, and sculptors, 
at the head of their respective’ professions have all been receiving 
titles almost as a matter of course, whereas the actor—qud actor 
—was practically forbidden.even to present himself at Court. 
The “profession” as a profession was consistently slighted- 
With a stroke of her pen, the Queen, on.the advice of her Prime 
Minister, has altered all this. -It would be too illogical, even 
for the stubborn tradition of a petty government office, to 
ordain that a profession whose leader has been knighted 
in virtue of his work shall continue to disqualify its members for 
privileges to which they would in other respects be entitled. We- 
do not for a moment suppose, and we certainly could not desire, 
that actors and actresses should hasten in any number to enter the 
door which thus appears to have been at length opened to them. 
But it cannot but react favourably upon the tone’and the social 
standard of their calling that this door-should have ceased to 
remain -obstinately closed in their faces. Something of this 
feeling on the ‘subject evidently . undeylay the courteous con- 
gratulations sent'to Mr. Irving bythe committee and sociétaires of 
the Comédie Francaise. when they wrote the- other day :—‘‘ We 
are all delighted to see a great country pay homage to a great 
artist, and we applaud with all our hearts the fitting and 
signal recompense paid to an actor who has done such powerful 
service and profound honour to our calling and art.” Strangely 
enough, the countrymen of Moliére seem, in some way, slower to- 
rid themselves of their prejudice against the cabotin than do we: 
to correct the blunders of the yet jealous few who, having failed. 
as playwrights, avenge themselves by sneering at what they call 
‘‘mummer worship.” It was a Frenchman no less distinguished. 
and no less cultured than M. Daudet who recently expressed a 
shocked surprise that actors should have their memorials in our 
Westminster Abbey side by side with those of poets. Is it too 
much to hope that the example here set in the official honour 
paid to Mr. Irving will be followed on the other side of the Channel 
whenever such an actor shall again arise there ? 

This brings us to the last consideration suggested by our 
subject, and that is the manifold nature of the service to our 
stage whereby Mr. Irving has won his claim to the honour of the 
State. It is, no doubt, much that he should have achieved the 
histrionic triumphs of impersonation and interpretation, alike in 
classical tragedy, and comedy, and in psychological melodrama, 
whereby he has come to be regarded as the foremost actor of his 
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day. It is much, also, that he should have fought so loyally, so 
consistently, and so untiringly for the due social and official 
recognition of his profession and its representatives. But the 
manager of the Lyceum has done something more than all this. 
He has so conducted his managerial enterprise as to give us, 
without State-endowment, that ideal theatre of high aim, of 
catholic art-purpose, and of assured prestige the establishment 
of which, at the public expense, has long been the utopian 
dream of the play-going enthusiast. Admittedly the finest stage- 
manager in Europe, Mr. Irving has enlisted, on behalf of his 
productions, all the arts available for such a purpose. The poet, 
the painter, the archeologist, the musician have all been called 
upon for their best, in order to complete the general effect sought 
in the acting at his theatre. Nothing has, in his eyes, been too 
rare, too costly, or too difficult of attainment to be pressed into 
the service of his stage. He has deliberately run the risk of 
condemnation by those sternly unappreciative critics who hold 
that while handsome mounting can never hide the defects of a 
bad play, it actually obscures the beauty of a good one. Through 
the evil report of enemies, as well as through the indiscriminating 
appreciation of friends, Mr. Irving has gone steadily on his way 
towards the high ideal of the actor’s art which he has kept ever 
before his eyes. It is as a public recognition of his having 
attained this honourable goal that the honour which he is 
now receiving at his Sovereign’s hand possesses its claim to 
remembrance and esteem. 
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Dortraits. 


MISS MARY MOORE. 

Ses stage career of Miss Mary Moore has not been a very 

eventful one. She has played many parts, it is true, during 
her eleven years of acting life; but she is still to be found with 
the same manager who gave her her first engagement, and at the 
same theatre in which she made her bow for the first time to the 
theatre-going public of London. For the system of a stock 
company, which Mr. Wyndham has to a certain extent kept up, 
there is something to be said after all. It is pleasant—in most 
cases—to know that a visit to a certain theatre means a renewal 
of acquaintance with players whom one has long associated with 
the name of the house. Miss Moore had been on tour with the 
Criterion company before she appeared in London in 1886, in 
an adaptation of Trois Femmes pour un Mari. When, towards 
the end of that year, Mr. Wyndham revived David Garrick, she 
was the Ada Ingot of that delightful play. It was in this part 
that she won such praise during the continental tour which 
Mr. Wyndham undertook a year afterwards, and in America 
whither the Criterion company next went. These were Miss 
Moore’s first, and so far have been her last, wanderings. Since 
1890 she has been at the little theatre which is connected in the 
minds of playgoers with so many pleasant evenings, and with 
memories of so much hearty enjoyment of clever acting and 
amusing plays. Here she has been associated with all Mr. 
Wyndham’s principal successes of recent years. Thus she was 
the Miss Hardcastle when She Stoops to Conquer was revived 
nearly five years ago; the Mrs. Mildmay in Stil/ Waters Run 





Deep ; Grace Harkaway in London Assurance; Maria in The’ 


School for Scandal ; and Effie Remington in Brighton, which Mr, 
Wyndham might do well to revive again. The principal woman 
part in The Bauble Shop fell to Miss Moore, and she did her best 
to galvanise some life into the old toy-shop keeper’s child, though 
the task was not a very thankful one. In The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, Mr. H. A. Jones provided her with better materials, and 
her treatment of the character of Lady Susan Harabin was so 
good that her reputation has been signally increased since her 
appearance in the part. A graceful and charming actress at all 
times, she showed then an aptitude for the delineation of subtle 
shades of character and a firmness of grasp that surprised even 
those who had been her warmest admirers. 
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THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE ACTOR. 





I—IN ENGLAND. 
By Percy FITrzGERALD. 


R. IRVING’S acceptance of a knighthood suggests some 
reflections as to the social position of the actor both now 
and in the past. The question is almost of an antiquarian kind, 
for it has been virtually resolved and settled during the past few 
years: what we have to consider has rather an archaic interest. 
Lately it was shown in an article in The Theatre that the oft- 
quoted ‘‘ rogue and vagabond” of the Act was never intended for 
the actor proper, but for buffoons, mimics, and persons of that class, 
whose calling made them disorderly. The law then, in fact—as 
does now the law of social life—distinguished between intellectual 
and physical exertion. There was the same distinction between 
the Grub Street hack and the regular author. 

If we look back over a couple of centuries of stage history, we 
shall find that any lack of recognition by society—any attempt at 
“tabooing ’—has been mainly owing to the actors’ own behaviour 
as a class or as individuals. It is the same in the other callings 
and professions. Those who use the mechanism of the Bar or 
Medicine as a sort of handicraft to make money with, and show 
no respect for its dignity or interest in its advancement, cannot 
expect recognition. On the other hand, talent and intellect 
exhibited under the best conditions have an attraction for all 
classes, high and low, that is perfectly irresistible; and the 
- person who stands forth to interpret the processes of thought or 

the varieties of character and passion will be sought and welcomed 
everywhere and in all circles. 

Still it would be affectation to deny that there has in all times 
existed a sort of persuasion or feeling that the player is of “ an 
inferior caste.” There can be little doubt that this was owing to 
the general tendency to licence, and a certain disorder for which 
the encouragement of the crowds which gather to be amused is 
always accountable. In such cases there is ‘‘a propensity” to 
escape from control. At this moment, for instance, when we 
are afflicted with “the problem-play,” there has been a rather 
startling growth of boldness both in speech and incident—a bold- 
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ness which may yet be carried much further; and this naturally 
will prejudice persons of ordinary staid characterwhen judging 
the stage and players. 

The excellent Dr. Johnson was the living embodiment of these 
antiquated prejudices. Indeed, it is difficult to account for his 
violently-expressed contempt for players. In one discussion with 
his friends he broke out: ‘‘ And as to meanness” (rising into 
warmth), “‘how is it mean in a player—a showman—a fellow 
who exhibits himself for a shilling.”—Sir Josnua: ‘‘I do not 
perceive why the profession of a player should be despised, for 
the great and ultimate end of all the employments of mankind is 
to produce amusement. Garrick produces more amusement 


' than anybody.”—BoswELu: ‘You say that Garrick exhibits 


himself for ashilling. In this respect he is only ona footing with 
a lawyer who exhibits himself for his fee, and even will maintain 
any nonsense or absurdity if the case requires it. Garrick re- 
fuses a play or a part which he does not like; a lawyer never 
refuses.”—JOHNSON said, ‘“‘ That this only proved that a lawyer 
was worse.” But Boswell’s argument founded on the barrister’s 
position was rather a weak one. The lawyer isin the place of 
his client. Their interests are the same; whereas those of the 
audience and the player are not identical. This notion of the 
sage’s, that the player is ‘‘a fellow who exhibits himself for a 
shilling,” is really the superficial theory which has so long passed 
current with the vulgar. It is, no doubt, true that there is a 
class of entertainers who do thus “ exhibit themselves for a 
shilling,” but they belong to what may be called the ‘‘ raree 
show” department, where it is only the eye that is tickled with 
feats, and humours, and gaudy colours—with grimacing and such 
things, and the ear is recreated with rude jests. In the case of 
genuine drama the audience really comes to see the play—“ the 
play’s the thing ’—and pay to see the play, and the efforts of the 
actor are directed to setting off and interpreting the piece. A 
play is a compressed epitome of real life and character, an 
abstract and brief chronicle of the time. The setting forth a 
story of real life is an office of true dignity, as well for him who 
tells the tale as for the actor who interprets. Another far- 
fetched illustration of Johnson’s was that a player was one who 
clapped a false hump on his shoulder and then called out that he 
was Richard III. He used to relate that Garrick, meeting him 
behind the scenes in a woman’s dress, avoided him, ashamed of 
his disguise. It is more likely that he shrank from Johnson’s 
rough raillery. 


It will be found that all the great players, or those who 
were at the head of this profession, have obtained due social 
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recognition—as we may call it—as a matter of course. 
Betterton, Garrick, the Kemble family, Charles Young, 
Macready, and Charles Kean were thus universally received. 
The first was on the best of terms with the high-minded Tillotson, 
and was not unfrequently his guest at archiepiscopal Lambeth 
Palace. A glance at the quartos which contains Garrick’s corre- 
spondence shows that he was not only the acquaintance but the 
intimate friend of most persons of rank and intellect of his time. 
Any little checks or awkward reminders of his calling were due 
to his own restless temperament—perhaps vanity—and to 
an uneasy sensitiveness. He was in truth a brilliant creature; 
and his character—solid, generous, and constant—was irresistible 
in its attraction. John Kemble was too much the professional 
to be a complete social success, and he was besides partial to 
Bohemian company, ‘‘ keep-the-line”’ clubs, and the like; and, 
moreover, like the Baron of Bradwardine, did not ‘ carry his 
liquor discreetly.” These were serious disabilities. His brother 
Charles was received everywhere, and was indeed a perfect 
gentleman and man of the world. Mrs. Siddons carried all 
before her by her surpassing talents ; but she also was rather too 
“‘ professional” to succeed in society. She was, however, 
regarded everywhere with ‘‘an awful respect,” happily expressed 
in the saying that one would as soon think of making love to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as to her. George III. and his Queen, 
as we were lately reminded, treated her as an honoured guest. 
Society showed an inclination to make much of Edmund Kean, 
who, however, elected as a rule to avoid it. Charles Kean and 
his wife, by an assiduous cultivation of what might be called 
respectability in every branch of conduct, certainly gained a high 
position. But it seems now to have been a somewhat laboured 
process. He was not certainly regarded with a sympathetic 
romantic interest, nor were his histrionic gifts of a very 
commanding sort. He lacked sympathy. The public is very 
“nice” in making such distinctions. Macready’s unfortunate 
temper and sensitiveness stood in his way. He could not, 
moreover, cast off the professional, and “ society” is very strict 
in this matter. It does not relish “shop” in any profession. 
It may be said, without undue flattery, that Mr. Irving is not 
only gifted with many social charms, but has the art of divesting 
himself of ali professional associations when in “‘ society:”’ 
unlike Garrick, who was accused of always acting when off the 
stage. The knightly accolade which he has received, or is about 
to receive, is an honour richly deserved, and really conferred in 
obedience to a unanimous call from an appreciative public. It 
has not been noted that this distinction has increased enormously 
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in value during the last quarter of a century. Time was when 
it was scarcely sought at all save by City folk ; now we have 
leading politicians and the most eminent professional men and 
literary magnates either seeking or accepting it. There is 
something very becoming and appropriate in conferring it on our 
leading actor, who is really a remarkable, many-sided, and most 
accomplished man, with troops of friends ; and the most striking 
feature connected with this business is, as we said, the gratifica- 
tion it has given to the general public. 


IL—IN FRANCE. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


i regard to the actor’s social status, past and present, in 
France, I can only repeat in effect what I have already 
written about it at some length elsewhere. The subject was 
forcibly recalled to my mind the other day by the spectacle of the 
Archbishop of Westminster sitting next to Mr. Irving at a charity 
dinner presided over by the latter. We may safely assume that 
the old relations between ‘the Roman Catholic Church and the 
stage, particularly in France, did not form one of the topics of 
their conversation. Cardinal Vaughan is discretion itself; Mr. 
Irving has always been remarkable for tact, delicacy, and good 
feeling. In the society of our Roman Catholic friends, for reasons 
that will be obvious to all, we forbear to speak of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. History, however, cannot be expected to 
imitate the reticence that must have been observed by the 
Cardinal and the player on the occasion I have mentioned. 

The origin of the hostility of the French clergy to the player is. 
hardly to be misunderstood. For six or seven centuries after the 
Carlovingian era, it will be remembered, they employed the drama. 
as a handmaid to religion. Alive to the popularity of spectacle, 
they founded a new species of play upon the liturgy, availed them- 
selves of the improvements effected in it by the Trouvéres, 
represented it in churches with all the imposing accessories at 
their command, and gave it their support after it escaped from 
the sanctuary. Irefer, of course, to the Mystery and the Miracle. 
If the priesthood did not unreservedly approve the character 
which the religious drama then assumed—and some of them 
were austere enough to denounce it root and branch—their 
general attitude towards it remained unchanged. But the great. 
majority of them were unable to reconcile themselves to the 
growth of a purely secular play, especially when, in the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, it became evident that an ardent 
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and restless spirit of inquiry was abroad. Might not the theatre 
disseminate ideas more or less inimical to their doctrines and 
pretensions? Were they not really warming a viper in their 
bosoms? Would not the drama, as a great popular educator, do 
much to shake off the fetters they imposed upon the human 
mind? Presently, in 1548, the Mysteries and Miracles, having 
outlived their time, were sternly prohibited by the Parliament of 
Paris. The decree did away with the only reason the clergy had 
for dissembling their hatred of the playhouse—namely, a reluct- 
ance to throw discredit upon an institution which partly devoted 
itself to the service of Christianity. Thenceforward they were 
uncompromising opponents of theatrical amusement in any shape. 
They suddenly discovered that the drama was bad in principle, 
if not the most favourite device of the Evil One for ensnaring the 
souls of the unwary. They reprehended playgoing as incom- 
patible with true devotion, with purity of life, with sobriety of 
thought. The aaathemas launched by the primitive Church 
against the abominations of the Roman circus were virtually 
applied to the actor’s art, which needs no defence from me. As 
for the actor himself, he was condemned to a sort of social out- 
lawry, it being decided that he should not receive the Holy 
Communion or be entitled to Christian burial unless he had 
solemnly forsworn his calling. 

Much was done in the following century to remove the stigma 
thus cast upon what we are justified in terming a meritorious 
class of workers. Curiously enough, the first important step in 
this way was taken by a member of the Sacred College, Cardinal 
Richelieu, who so vainly aspired to the honours of dramatic 
authorship. In his closing years, just after the genius of Pierre 
Corneille had disclosed itself, he raised the principal troupe in 
Paris to the dignity of Comédiens Ordinaires du Roi, gave them 
a subvention of 12,000 livres a year from the State, and even 
made some of them personal friends. More important than all, 
he induced Louis XIII. to declare their profession to be worthy 
of respect. “The continued benedictions which have been 
showered upon the present reign,” ran a declaration issued from 
the Court in 1641, “renders it increasingly necessary that his 
majesty should do all that in him lies to suppress anything in 
the shape of an abuse. It is to be feared that the plays so 
advantageously represented for the amusement of the people may 
at times be performed in a manner peu honnéte, and be calculated, 
therefore, to debase the mind. Accordingly, the players are 
forbidden, on pain of being adjudged infame and subjected to 
other punishments, to give indelicate scenes, or to use words 
which, éither from being of a lascivious nature or susceptible of 
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double entente, may be opposed to the public weal.” The heaviest 
penalties in the power of the judges to inflict were to be the 
amende and banishment. ‘In the event of the said players so 
regulating the work of the theatre as to render it altogether free 
from impurity,” it was added, ‘‘the King desires that their 
calling, which may innocently divert his people from various dull 
occupations, should not expose them to blame or prejudice their 
reputation in public intercourse.” Louis XIV., though reluctant 
to set his authority above that of the Church, went a little further. 
In 1668, Floridor, the most distinguished actor at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, got into trouble with the authorities by retaining the 
title of écuyer; and the King, who held him in high esteem, 
-issued a declaration to the effect that the calling of the player 
was not incompatible with the quality of a gentleman. Nor did 
this most autocratic of sovereigns stop here. He treated his 
actors with marked consideration, and, unconsciously earning his 
chief claim to the respect of posterity, befriended Mboliére 
in all circumstances. Lastly, in 1680, he founded the Comédie 
Fran¢aise, thereby raising the theatre to the dignity of an 
institution of State. By this time, the drama, thanks toits wide 
popularity, the genius devoted to its service, and the steady 
support accorded to it by the brilliant Court of Versailles, had 
become the most important department of letters in France; and 
the profession of acting, in spite of the disabilities attached to it, 
was reinforced from time to time by men of unimpeachable birth 
and education. 

If the clergy had been wise they would have silently acquiesced 
in these changes, especially as the theatre was the favourite 
resort of every class. As it was, they continued to persecute the 
player with an ever-increasing vindictiveness. They refused a 
Christian burial to Moliére, not on account of an absurd mis- 
interpretation of his motives in writing Tartuffe and Don Juan, 
but because he had died in the exercise of his art as an actor. 
To the greatness of his work and personal character they were 
wholly indifferent. ‘‘ Posterity,” said Bossuet, ‘“‘ may possibly 
hear of the end of this poet-comedian, who, while acting in his 
Malade Imaginaire or his Médecin par Force, received the last 
stroke of the illness from which he died a few hours later, pass- 
ing from the pleasantries of the theatre, among which he drew 
almost his last breath, to the tribunal of Him who has said, 
‘Woe unto ye who laugh now, for ye shall mourn and weep !’” 
The dramatist’s wife appealed to the King, who, however, could 
not persuade the Archbishop of Paris.to let the funeral be con- 
ducted with more than “‘ maimed rites.”” Without a syllable of 
prayer from. a priest, the remains of the illustrious dramatist, 
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the Shakspere of France, were buried at night in a piece of 
ground set apart for felons, suicides, and unbaptised children. 
Not long after this outrage~I do not at present remember the 
exact date—another act of intolerance was perpetrated. The 
Church decreed that players should not be married unless they 
had sworn to leave the stage. Consequently, a player dependent 
upon his art was reduced by the clergy to the alternative of lead- 
an immoral life or of perjuring himself. It is satisfactory, 
perhaps, to find that of the two courses before him he usually 
preferred the latter. Bossuet, probably with some of the fierce 
joy he felt in the massacres that followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, announced that the sacraments were “‘ constantly 
denied” to all who had resorted to and not renounced this par- 
ticular means of livelihood. For withholding Christian burial from 
players the Church seems to have had a peculiar fondness. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, possibly mindful of Moliére’s noble reply 
to the offer of a seat in the French Academy on the condition 
that he left: the stage—‘‘I will not insult a profession which I 
love, and to which I owe all, by purchasing advantages at 
the cost of throwing a slur upon it”—passed away without 
having renounced her art, and was interred at night in a timber 
yard on the south side of the Seine without the semblance of a 
sacred rite. Unfortunately for themselves, the clergy were not 
consistent in their relations with the theatre. Prelates at Court 
attended dramatic performances at the bidding of their royal 
master, thereby giving the sanction of their presence to an 
amusement which they described as opposed to the highest 
interests of mankind. Lcclesiastics incurred no reproach by 
going to the theatres, by writing plays for representation, and by 
mixing freely with a class stigmatized in the laws of the Church 
as public malefactors. Religious charities were ready to accept 
and even ask for money earned in what preachers called the 
House of Satan. ‘‘ Les Péres Cordeliers,” runs one of many such 
letters addressed to the Comédie Francaise, ‘‘ vous supplient trés- 
humblement d’avoir la bonté de les mettre au nombre des 
pauvres religieux 4 qui vous faites la charité, et ils redoubleront 
envers le Seigneur leurs priéres pour la prosperit é de votre chére 
compagnie.” If a member of this “‘ chére compagnie” had died 
suddenly, he would have been buried as a dog by the recipients 
of his generosity. In the opinion of the clergy, to be brief, the 
theatre was a wicked institution a capite ad calcem, but might 
be turned to their profit as long as it held out against their 
attacks—a circumstance which Frenchmen could not ignore very 
long. 

From those days to the present the social status of the actor 
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in France has perceptibly gone up. It was largely aided by the 
Revolution, one of the earliest acts of the National Assembly 
being to give him back the rights of an ordinary citizen. Fora 
time the Church was swept away ; and we can hardly doubt that 
the indignity it put upon the remains of Moliére, whose memory 
was held in the deepest reverence throughout the country, was a 
not unimportant cause of its downfall. Brighter days did not 
readily bring an increase of wisdom to the clergy, as their 
hostility to a fitting interment of Talma and Mlle. Raucourt 
showed ; but is pleasant to add that of late years the old spirit 
ef bigotry and intolerance as to the player has appreciably 
decreased. The State, I fear, has been less disposed than his 
old enemy to award him his due. M. Got and other actors long 
ago entered the Legion of Honour, but only as professors at the 
Conservatoire. However, there is reason to believe that a new 
departure is now being made in Paris towards a better recognition 
of the histrionic art. In the list of decorations for the present 
year we have the names of six members of the Comédie Francaise 
—Mlle. Marie Kalb, M. Gracollet, M. Albert Lambert fils, M. 
Langier, Madame Amel, and Mlle. Muller. M. Mounet-Sully 
was decorated last year, not’ merely as a professor, but “‘ comme 
artiste dramatique ;’’ and the nomination, we are told by a 
contemporary chronicler, ‘‘ fut approuvée par tous.””’ The honour 
is not so striking as that bestowed upon Mr. Irving, but at least 
it indicates a decisive step in advance. 


III.—IN GERMANY. 
By CHARLES LOWE. 


: would be very hard indeed to say in what respects the 
social position of the German actor is better or worse than 
that of his colleagues in England. On the whole, perhaps, there 
is six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. The German 
Schauspieler is still, to a great extent, a Bohemian, and enjoys 
the social status which is equally accorded in all countries to the 
denizens of the picturesque city of Prague. I think it was 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia who, wishing to mark the 
extremes of social gradation within his monarchy, made use of 
the expression, ‘‘ Vom Konig bis zum Kunstler herab ’—“ from 
the king down to the artist ”—and the latter term connotes the art 
of the stage. On the other hand, there is no Sovereign in all the 
Fatherland who does not maintain a ‘‘ Court Theatre ” of his own, 
and thus takes the histrionic art under his immediate protection. 
But, even at all these various Courts, the actors are pretty much 
what they were with us in the time of Elizabeth, “ the servants 
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of her majesty.” Such a German actor is at his Court without 
being of it. He is rarely or never admitted to the table or 
intimacy of his Sovereign, whether Duke, Grand Duke, or King, 
and thus he reminds one of the young family Levite in Macaulay’s 
narrative, who, in the time of Charles IT., was at liberty to fill his 
belly with corned beef and carrots, but must then retire to 
reappear after all the better dishes had been disposed of, in order 
to return thanks for a feast from a great part of which he had 
been excluded. If at any of the German Courts an actor or 
actress be invited to a soirée or the like, it is not to be entertained, 
but to entertain. There is nothing in Berlin or any other 
“Residence” in Germany at all equivalent to the annual 
Marlborough House dinner, which includes the chief male 
representatives of the London stage; but, on the other hand, I 
am inclined to think that Berlin actors and actresses are more 
frequently to be met with in general middle-class society than 
are their colleagues in London. 

When Ludwig Barnay celebrated his jubilee several years ago, 
the inside of his theatre looked like a votive temple on a day of 
triumph, and even the Emperor added a stone to the cairn of 
compliments under which Barnay was well nigh buried by 
sending him his bust, together with a higher decoration than had 
ever before been conferred on any Prussian actor. This made him 
an Ordensritter, or ‘“‘ Knight of an order,’ but at the same time 
not a knight in the sense that Mr. Irving is now one. The 
social coronet thus bestowed was very different. The Emperor- 
King could only confer a corresponding honour by ennobling an 
actor to the extent of entitling him to the prefix Von. This 
has never yet been done. Decorations are as plentiful as 
blackberries in Germany, and, by consequence, almost as cheap ; 
yet they do confer a sort of social distinction on their recipients, 
and in the case of an actor like Friedrich Haase, for example, you 
can scarcely see his shirt-front for his ribands and crosses. Before 
the late Hofrath Schneider became “‘ reader ” to the old Emperor, 
he had been an actor, and his majesty thought none the less of 
him for it. 

On the other hand, take the case of an officer, who was 
acting as personal aide-de-camp to the late hereditary Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and who elected to lose his post rather 
than submit to the degradation of carrying a bouquet from his 
master to an actress of the Court Theatre ; and his colonel, more- 
over, backed him up in his recalcitrancy. The late Duke Ernest 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was a great patron of the stage, and an 
ardent worshipper of its goddesses, yet he never went the length 
of his fellow-sovereign of Saxe-Meiningen, who, on the death of 
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his first wife, married one of his actresses, Helen Franz by name, 
and created her a Baroness von Heldburg. The marriage, of 
course, was a morganatic one, and it had the effect of greatly 
damaging the ruler of Saxe-Meiningen in the eyes no less of his 
subjects than of his fellow-sovereigns in the Fatherland. If a 
German officer were to imitate the example of the Duke of 
Meiningen, that. would mean his immediate exit from the army, 
since it is deemed as great an offence against the social 
principles of his class for such a man to marry an actress as to 
marry a Jewess.: 

Here it may be said in passing that the question of the social 
standing of the actor in Germany is, to a great extent, bound up 

- with the question of the Jews, who contribute such a very large 
percentage of those that tread the boards; and the anti-Semitic 
feeling is still very strong in certain sections of German society. 
Barnay is a Hungarian Jew, but that did not prevent the 
Emperor himself from singling his favourite actor out for honours 
which made him the envy of all his colleagues. As the Emperor 
was the first to greet Stanley by telegraph on the latter’s emerg-. 
ing from his last plunge into the Dark Continent in quest of* 
Emin Pasha, so his majesty may also be said to have led the. 
way in according a higher recognition to actors than was ever 
granted them in Berlin before. When Herr von Wildenbruch,. 
the Court dramatist, brought out his play the Newe Herr, which 
was supposed to reflect the incidents connected with Bismarck’s. 
dismissal from office, his majesty went behind the scenes and 
showered decorations, breast-pins, sleeve-links, and other proofs 
of his personal favour on all concerned in the flattering perform- 
ance of the piece. And I have repeatedly seen the Kaiser send 
for a manager or a leading actor to his box between the acts in 
order to discuss with him, in face of all the house, ‘ some 
necessary question of the play.” 

But perhaps there may have been something of colleague. 
kinship in all this, seeing that the character of the Emperor him- 
self is not without a strong histrionic touch, and a fellow-feeling 
ever makes us wondrous kind. Only this kindness,in the case 
of the Emperor, has its limits. His majesty’s “royal court. 
actors” have not yet been made “ court-capable” or entitled by 
right of their social status to be presented at Court. The Court 
will go to them, but they are not yet socially ripe to go to Court 
—save in their professional capacity as ‘“‘ His majesty’s servants.” 

‘As such servants, however, they are entitled to a pension after a 
certain time, and that is a great advance on the lot of their 
English confréres in the shape of social recognition. Here, of 
course, I am only speaking of the members of “Court” and 
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“ State-supported ”’ theatres, for the same provision has not yet 
been devised for the rest of the profession forming by far its greater 
part, of which the social conditions are pretty much the same as 
they are with us in England. 


SIGNOR SALVINI’S REMINISCENCES. 
By ERNEST BRAIN. 


FEY men have enjoyed a larger share of fame on the stage than 

Signor Salvini. His reputation was first made in Italy, the 
land of his birth, and has been endorsed by all who have seen 
him act, whether in Europe or America. The distinguished artist 
now tells the story of his life, its struggles and its triumphs, in a 
volume of “‘ Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Impressions,’’ which has just 
been issued at Milan by Dumolard. 

Tommaso Salvini, the son of an actor, was born in Milan about 
the year 1828. He gives an account of his early childhood which 
is half sad and half amusing—sad because of the loveless life 
which he led, in common with his brother, owing to the death of 
their mother during their infancy; amusing because of the 


-innumerable scrapes into which he was always falling. He was 


a most precocious child, and at thirteen presented the appearance 
of a youth of from seventeen to twenty years of age. To this 


fact he owed his first essay on any stage. His father was 


acting at Forli, in the Bon and Berlaffa company, which 


alternated the comedies of Goldoni with the tragedies of Alfieri. 


The player who filled the part of Pasquino, the silly servant in 


‘Goldoni’s Donne Curiose, fell ill a few hours before the per- 


formance. The company had been brought together only a few 
days before, and it was impossible to substitute another comedy. 
It had been decided to close the theatre for the night, when 
Berlaffa said to Salvini the elder, ‘‘ Why not let your Masino 
{diminutive for Thomas) play the part?” The father made no 
objection, and the boy was delighted. Young Salvini was 
remarkable for a prodigious memory, and in three hours he had 
learnt his lines perfectly. His performance was well received. 
‘‘ Everyone,” he says,‘‘ was astonished, that at the age of fourteen, 
‘being a complete novice in the art, I should possess such freedom 
.of manner and such firmness of diction.” 

Henceforth he was an actor by profession. In 1843, at Padua, 
he became a member of the company formed by Gustavo Modena, 
who entrusted him with a number of parts of some importance. 
The immense advantages of the tuition and example of Modena 
were so obvious to the elder Salvini that he insisted on the boy’s 
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acceptance of a place in the company ontour. The young Salvini 
was reluctant to obey the injunctions of his father, who was lying 
seriously ill at this time, and needed all the care which the love 
and duty of the son could bestow upon him. Yielding at last, 
he left his father, never to see him again. The letters of 
the latter became less and less frequent, until they ceased 
altogether. Then Salvini entreated Modena to let him go to his 
father. He met with a flat refusal. In the end his anxiety be- 
came so acute that he told Modena openly, that if permission were 
not given, he would decamp without it. Modena saw that the 
lad was in earnest, and, turning on him an impassive face, said 
coldly, ‘‘ But what will you do when you get there? Your father 
‘is dead!” The boy fell like a log to the ground. When he 
recovered consciousness he was in bed; some days elapsed 
before he could get up, and it was long before the effects of the 
blow so rudely dealt becaine effaced. 

Salvini’s first remarkable achievement as a tragic actor 
happened at Rome, when he was nineteen years of age. Lombardi 
had played Alfieri’s Orestes in that city many years before, and 
after him a number of distinguished artists attempted it with 
less effect. Salvini, whose ambition throughout his career was 
only equalled by his self-esteem, determined to play the part at his. 
benefit. He was warned of the danger of his undertaking, but 
felt quite equal to it. The verdict of the house was completely 
favourable, and henceforth he was seriously regarded as a capable 
tragedian. Fora time, however, his progress was interrupted 
by the political disorders from which Italy then suffered so 
much. Like every good patriot, he was compelled to take up 
arms in defence of his country’s liberty. In 1849 he joined the 
8th battalion of the National Guard, had a creditable share in 
several sharp encounters, and on the fall of the Republic was 
repeatedly imprisoned for short periods. 

About the year 1853 Salvini was present at several per- , 
formances given at the Metastasio Theatre at Rome by Rachel. 
His admiration of this actress was unbounded. He calls her 
“this incomparable French actress.” To speak in adequate 
terms of her art would require, he says, the enrichment of the 
Italian language. He declares that “‘ tragedy was incarnate in 
her.” At this period he was engaged in studying the works of 
Shakspere, particularly Othello, which, however, he did not 
succeed in producing until 1856. In that year it was performed 
at Vicenza, with Salvini as the Moor. Desdemona was repre- 
sented by an actress who had won Salvini’s heart—the charming, 
gifted, and accomplished Clementina Cazzola. Neither in Vicenza 
nor in Venice was the play very well received ; but Salvini, to his 
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credit be it said, was not the less impressed with Shakspere’s 
genius because it did not meet with immediate appreciation in 
the cities where he performed Othello. He was determined to 
educate the public, and he at last won a brilliant success in 
Rome, where his reputation as the ideal Othello was firmly 
established as far as Italy was concerned. He made the play 
the most popular in his repertory. 

From this moment Salvini’s career was an almost unbroken 
succession of triumphs. He never again lost ground with the 
Italian public, and his fame spread rapidly beyond the limits of 
his own country. He made several visits to Paris, and some five 
or six tours in America. On the latter continent he was every- 
where received with cordiality, amounting in most cases to 
enthusiasm. He had visited London in a non-professional 
capacity in 1863, and in 1875 he returned to play. His account 
of his impressions on this second occasion is interesting. He 
had hardly arrived when he saw posters announcing Mr. Irving’s 
seventy-second performance of Hamlet at the Lyceum. Salvini 
had contracted with Mapleson to perform in three plays only 
during the season—Othello, The Gladiator, and Hamlet. Being 
most desirous of seeing ‘the illustrious English artist” as 
Hamlet, he obtained a box, and, recognised by no one, was able 
to satisfy his curiosity. He arrived at the theatre too late for 
the scene between Hamlet and the Ghost, a scene which, in his 
belief, contains the synthesis of that strange character, and from 
which all the extravagant and philosophical ideas of the Prince 
develop themselves. ‘‘I was only in time to hear the last words 
of the oath made by the friends of the Prince of Denmark, 
namely, that of never revealing to any living soul the events 
of the night. I was struck by an irreproachable mise-en- 
scene—by a perfect imitation of the effects of the moon, 
which, at the proper time and place, illumined the stage 
or left it in darkness. All was exactly, all excellently repro- 
duced. Lo! the scene changes, and Hamlet begins his veiled 
allusions, speaking to the courtiers who seek to guess the 
secrets of the young prince. In this scene Irving was simply 
sublime. His noble face made one divine his thoughts. 
The pungent acuteness of the lines was so perfectly rendered as 
to proclaim him a master of the art of acting. I believe there 
is no actor who in that respect can compare with him, and he 
impressed me to such an extent that at the end of the second 
act I said to myself: ‘I will not play Hamlet. Mapleson may 
do what he pleases, but play it I will not,’ and I said it in all 
sincerity. In the soliloquy ‘To be or not to be,’ Irving was 
admirable; in the scene with Ophelia he was in the highest 
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degree worthy of praise; in that of the players he exhibited ex- 
traordinary talent, and up to this point he appeared to me to be 
the most perfect representative of the character.” Yet, in spite 
of his unbounded admiration of Irving, Salvini did play 
Hamlet in London, and not without success. The following 
opinions which he expresses with regard to his English confrere 
are too well timed to be omitted here. “It is my firm 
conviction,” he says, “that it would be difficult to find anyone 
who could interpret the parts of Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice and of Mephistopheles in Faust better than Irving. He 
is exceedingly able in staging his productions, and he does not 
lack the faculty of obtaining what he wants by counsel and by 
instruction. More than this, he is a perfect gentleman in society, 
and is justly loved and esteemed by his fellow citizens, who 
rightly regard him as a national glory.” 

Salvini had reason to be content with his visit to London. 
He says that he was received with the very greatest kindness. 
His performance of Othello was accepted on all sides as great, 
and the admiration he excited was very marked. The Prince of 
Wates summoned him to the Royal box to congratulate him. 
Robert Browning secured his election to the Athenzeum Club. 
The Garrick and the Arts Clubs offered him their hospitality. 
But he says that the most delicate compliment of all was that 
paid to him by Madame Patti, who actually declared that she was 
“‘a little jealous of his success.” ‘‘I set out from London,” says 
Salvini, ‘‘ leaving behind me innumerable pleasant acquaintances, 
friendships that I can never forget; and with a profound 
affection for a young orphan, who the same year became my 
wife.” 

During his travels Salvini met every distinguished dramatic 
artist of his time, and he has much to say that is interesting 
about some of them. In Paris he was introduced to Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mounet-Sully, Coquelin ainé, and Got, to name only 
four of the bright particular stars of the French stage. Of Sarah 
Bernhardt he expresses the opinion that she has immense gifts, 
exceptional artistic qualities, and very noteworthy defects. After 
seeing her in several of her favourite characters, in which 
she appeared to great advantage, he witnessed her per- 
formance in Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, and was bitterly dis- 
appointed. ‘‘ Oh, what a wretched business! Not a conception 
of the character ; not an idea of the inspired Maid of Orleans ; 
not one study of the psychical effects. In short, it appeared to 
me at one time to be almost a parody. I sat there crouching in 
my stall with all the poetry knocked out of me, disillusioned, 
when one of the servants of the theatre came to say that 
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Madame Bernhardt desired to see me on the stage. I would 
willingly have given 500f. not to be obliged to go. Noblesse 
oblige, and I went to her room. She had gathered round her 
the principal artists of her company, as if inviting them to hear 
my favourable judgment. What was to be done? After a few 
commonplace words I understood the sacrifice which she 
demanded of me. For the first time I was obliged to lie in 
respect to art, and I said, ‘ Madame Sarah, vous étes toujours 
admirable! Dans le réle de ce soir vous étes simplement 
sublime!’ After this eulogy, she answered, ‘ Messieurs, je vous 
présente le maitre 4 nous tous.’ Two very well-managed lies.” 

It must not be supposed that Salvini is ungenerous in his 
opinions of Sarah Bernhardt. He does full justice to her re- 
markable genius ; but he doubts whether there is not some tinsel 
mingled with the gold. He prefers, as is perhaps natural, the 
great actress of his own country, Eleonora Duse, and yet he 
points out the limitations of the latter with shrewd discrimina- 
tion. Duse, according to him, is truer and more human than 
her French rival. The Italian actress has created a throne on 
which she can raise herself with dignity without having recourse 
to adventitious means; while Sarah Bernhardt, rich in natural 
gifts, has made for herself one not less great but perhaps less 
legitimate. ‘‘I am persuaded, after long experience, that there 
are pure bred and cross-bred artists. Those of the pure blood, 
born in art, have breathed the dust of the boards from infancy, 
have familiarised themselves with the public, have received the 
first impressions of art at an age when ease of manner is learnt 
without difficulty, as well as propriety and naturalness of gesture 
and purity of accent in speaking. The half-breeds are those who 
have entered the profession when grown up, who wish to make 
headway in a very short time, and must learn that of which the 
artist born in the profession, isalready master. . . . . This 
is the difference between Sarah Bernhardt and our Eleonora Duse. 
The former, in spite of her religion, is a cross-breed, the latter is 
of the pure blood; but in the planetary system of art both are 
wandering stars.” 

As is well known, Salvini was accustomed, when in America, to 
play with an English company. He declaimed his lines in 
Italian, and was answered in English. The experiment was a 
bold one; but it answered so well that in 1886 he appeared as 
Othello to Edwin Booth’s Iago. He learned to love America, 
and his son Alessandro is now settled in the United States as an 
actor. He plays in English, a language which his distinguished 
father could never master sufficiently for that purpose. Thereis 
one passage in Salvini’s memoirs which has a striking significance 
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for those who imagine that the life of a successful artist is 
necessarily bright. ‘‘ Society,” he says, “imagines me to be very 
happy. It supposes that the artist limits all his aspirations in 
the satisfaction of his own self-esteem. Oh, yes! that appeals 
much to a man’s intellect; but does not compensate for the 
tortures of the heart. Never to have known my mother, who 
died two years after my birth; to have lost my father when I 
was but fifteen ; to have seen the woman die, still young, who in- 
spired me with my first profound affection ; to have lost a wife who 
had numbered only twenty-four years ; and finally to have seen my 
brother die, who should have been the faithful friend of my old 
age! Oh, yes! truly, fools, Iam very happy!” Let us hope 
that the closing years of the great artist’s life may be softened 
and illumined by all that ministers to human happiness, and that 
for the rest of his days he may unfailingly experience that which 
the English poet whom he interpreted so well has told us 


“ 
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. Should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 


THE TWO -ANNE OLDFIELDS. 
By AvsTIN BRERETON. 


Each look, each attitude, new grace displays, 
Your voice and motion life and music raise. 

s aeige two centuries ago—in the year 1703 to be precise— 
an actress, barely out of her teens, established on the 
English stage a line of business which came to be known as 
“genteel comedy.” By the accident of fortune she passed from 
obscurity into popularity at a single bound, and thereafter re- 
mained Queen of Comedy until, in 1730, she found a resting-place 
in Westminster Abbey. ‘‘ Mrs. Oldfield had been a year in the 
Theatre Royal,” wrote Colley Cibber, ‘‘ before she gave any 
tolerable hope of her being an actress, so unlike to all manner of 
propriety was her manner of speaking.’’ But, be it remembered, 
the “enchanting Mrs. Oldfield,” as the biographers of her time 
called her, was but a child when she stepped from the Mitre 
Tavern, St. James’s-market, on. to the boards of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, where she was engaged by Christopher Rich 
at fifteen shillings per week. She had previously worked as a 
seamstress in King-street, Westminster, but it so happened that 
one evening, when reading Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy, 
The Scornful Lady, Captain Farquhar was a delighted 
listener. He was so impressed “‘ with the proper emphasis and 
agreeable turn she gave to each character, that he swore the 
the girl was cut out for the stage. As she had always expressed 
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an inclination for that way of life, and a desire to try her 
fortune in it, her mother, on this encouragement, the next time 
she saw Captain Vanbrugh (afterwards Sir John), who, had a 
great respect for the family, acquainted him with Captain 
Farquhar’s opinion, on which he desired to know whether her 
heart was more tragedy or comedy. Miss, being called in, 
informed him that her inclination was to the latter,” an 
inclination fully justified in after years by the original Lady Betty 
Modish, Mrs. Sullen, and Lady Townley. Miss Nancy, at the 
age of fourteen, was thus started on her career as an actress. 
This was in 1697, and her first character on the stage was 
Candiope in The Maiden Queen. Her early years were those of 
probation, and she had had no chance for distinction, when, in 
1702, Gildon, in his Comparison Between Two Stages, set her 
down amongst “the rubbish ” from which the theatre should be 
cleared. A year later, however, the company was at Bath, and, 
there being a vacancy in the ranks, Mrs. Oldfield was entrusted 
with the small part of Leonora in Sir Courtly Nice. Colley 
Cibber had grave misgivings concerning her, and at rehearsal 
author and actress had no particular love for each other. With 
the performance, however, came a change of opinion, on the one 
side at least, for Cibber found that the actress had “a just 
occasion to triumph over the error of’’ his “‘ judgment, by the 
utmost amazement that her unexpected performance awakened ”’ 
him ; “to so sudden and forward a step into nature I had never 
seen. And what made her performance more valuable was that 
I knew it all proceeded from her own understanding, untaught 
and unassisted by any one more experienced actor.” The artistic 
ancestor of Ellen Terry, the Anne Oldfield of to-day, was thus 
launched on the high road to fame. 

And fame soon came to her. Cibber had abandoned his 
comedy, The Careless Husband, in despair of finding a fit 
representative of Lady Betty Modish. He had no longer any 
doubt. He finished the play and brought it out, triumphantly 
for himself and for Mrs. Oldfield. With mingled justice and 
generosity—characteristics singularly opposed to the jealousy of 
latter-day literary men—Cibber gave to her the chief credit of the 
success. ‘‘ Not only to the uncommon excellence of her action, 
but even to her personal manner of conversing.” He even adds 
that many of the speeches delivered by Mrs. Oldfield as Lady 
Betty originated with her, being only set down by him “ with a 
little more care than when they negligently fell from her lively 
humour.” The admiration constantly expressed for her by 
Cibber is, indeed, unbounded. He tells us that in all her work 
she was modest and constantly seeking improvement. “It was 
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a hard matter to give her a hint that she was not able to 
improve.” Nor was she exacting with managers; “ she lost 
nothing by her easy conduct; she had everything she asked, 
which she took care should always be reasonable, because she 
hated as much to be grudged as to be denied a civility.”” She 
originated no fewer than sixty-five characters, most of which 
belong to “‘ genteel comedy.” As Lady Betty Modish and Lady 
Townley she has never been excelled ; but she could play serious 
parts, though she hated to do so. ‘‘ Why do they not give those 
parts to Porter? She can put on a better tragedy-face than I 
can.” She was more at home in comedy because of the beauty 
of her person, and the humour of her eyes which she had a way 
of half-shutting when she wished to enforce a point. She was 
received by the fine folk of the town, and hers was a familiar 
figure on the terrace at Windsor. From her aristocratic 
acquaintances she borrowed—if, in reality, it was not all her own 
—the fine air which so distinguished her characters on the stage. 
She went to the theatre in a chair, attended by two footmen, and 
“‘ always in the same dress she had worn at dinner in her 
visits*to the houses of great people.”’ 

The last character originated by her was Sophonisba, in 
Thomson’s tragedy. In it she added one more triumph to her 
long list, and brought down the house by her splendid delivery 
of the line— 

Not one base word of Carthage—on thy soul ! 

Her last benefit was on Thursday, March 19, 1730, when she 
acted Calista in The Fair Penitent, in the presence, be it noted, 
of all the members of the Royal family, who delighted to honour 
her. On the 28th of the following month she played Lady Brute 
in The Provoked Wife, and that, as it turned out, was her last 
appearance on the stage. For, shortly afterwards, she was taken 
ill, and, after lingering in pain, first of all at Hampstead, whither 
she had been removed for the benefit of the country air, and then 
at her house in Grosvenor-street, she passed away on October 23, 
1730. On the 26th, her body was removed to the Jerusalem 
Chamber of Westminster Abbey, where it lay in state until the 
next night. The deceased actress.was interred “‘ in great funeral 
pomp,” the supporters of the pall including Lords Delawar 
and Harvey and Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcombe. 
Her remains lie in the west end of the south aisle, in front of 
the monument to Congreve. 

Thus, honoured and lamented, Mrs. Oldfield died, and, in view 
of some recent utterances on the actor's art, it is well to recall 
the fact that such honour was ‘paid so long ago to the player 
who is made to live again by the acting of Ellen Terry. 
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M. Alphonse Dandet has recently, with singular bad taste, as I 
think, expressed his astonishment at the estimation in which 
actors are held in England. ‘I myself,” he said, in the course 
of an interview, ‘‘ should be inclined to rate the man more highly 
who created human characters, as the writer of a single one-act 
piece, than the first actor in the world.” Such remarks are 
naturally prejudiced, and in poor contrast tu the soundness of 
judgment of such a man as Cibber, who, knowing by experience 
the difficulties of the actor’s calling, set himself aside in praising 
the acting of Anne Oldfield. It would be absurd to contend that 
the Mathias and the Gregory Brewster of Henry Irving—to take 
only two of his first and last successes—are not “creations” in 
the full sense of the word. And if Charles Reade could only have 
seen on the stage in the person of Ellen Terry, as I saw her afew 
nights ago, the embodiment of Anne Oldfield in his one-act play, 
he would have been the first to give praise to this matchless 
piece of comedy. Its exquisite grace, its supreme elegance, its 
archness, its vivacity, its deep yet delicate sense of humour, its 
occasional touch of pathos, just sufficient to make the heart throb 
without marring the merriment, I have never seen equalled. It 
is a gem of comedy, a perfect piece of brilliant, sparkling humour. 
Savage’s lines, quoted at the commencement of this article, are 
as applicable to the new as the first Anne Oldfield, for whom they 
were intended. ‘I'he last Mrs. Oldfield, like the first, is truly 
“enchanting.” Had the comedy been in three acts, much more 
would have been heard of Miss Terry’s superb impersonation. 
But some of our best plays are confined to one act, and it is not 
the length of a character which constitutes its greatness. It is 
the rendering of it which makes or mars. When, as in the 
present instance, a remarkable example of acting is given, praise 
should be duly awarded. The delight of the public is made 
apparent at each performance, and as a descendant of Miss Terry’s 
gifted predecessor remarked the other day, ‘‘ Anne Oldfield herself 
could not have played the character better.”’ 


SIGNOR ROSSI AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
By ALLAN MONROE. 


IGNOR ROSSI’S recent engagement in St. Petersburg has 
been a series of triumphs which could hardly have been 
surpassed in his best time. Though he is over seventy years of 
age, his acting still makes a deep and lasting impression. His King 
Lear is particularly fine. But his greatest success was in the 
Russian tragedy, by Alexis Tolstoy, Ivan the Terrible. Here he 
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creates a very different persomagefrom that usually represented by 
the Russian actors, many of whom are excellent enough. He 
presents aman cruel and ferocious by nature, spoilt and corrupted 
. by flattery, but not absolutely a stranger to nobler and more humane 
feelings. In Signor Rossi’s Tsar the good and the bad elements 
are ceaselessly at war, and are alternated with startling rapidity. 
The actor himself, in a recent interview, avowed that he cannot 
see in this personage only the fiendish and unnatural sides of the 
character, and that he feels compelled to represent, above all, a 
man who, however tyrannical and cruel, was often subject to such 
fits of sadness and remorse that he could not be wholly depraved. 
Consequently, the artist makes a great deal more of the few scenes 
in which these sides of the character are shown than do the 
Russian actors. In the scenes where he assembles the boyars 
and recommends his son Fedor to them, and in that in which, 
feeling his end approaching, he is surrounded by his weeping 
family and gives advice to the weak-minded youth who is to 
succeed him, he finds inimitable accents of anguish and tenderness 
without ever falling into maudlin pathos. When he humiliates him- 
self before the boyars, and, falling on his knees, begs them to forgive 
him his offences towards them, he is very touching; but, on one 
of the boyars venturing a feeble protest, the tyrant, still on his 
knees, lifts his head, and cries, in the voice of a man who has 
received a wound, ‘‘ Who is the miscreant that wants to prevent 
me from repenting?’’ His mood changing, he is ready again to 
blaspheme, and to vent his utmost rage on the slave grovelling 
at his feet. And so this most difficult part is carried throughout 
by the artist with a feeling for measure which causes him to 
avoid the exaggerations so easy to fall into—in short, witha 
completeness not to be surpassed. Signor Rossi admits that he 
long hesitated to risk playing the part in Russia, but his success 
in it has been undisputed and immense. The costumes and 
decorations for the tragedy are strictly historical. 

It was thought that a representation of Macbeth would be the 
final leave-taking of Signor Rossi, as he had resolved to leave the 
stage. But when, at the close of the evening, the enthusiasm of 
the public reached its climax, he made a speech, in which he 
expressed his thanks for the sympathy shown him, and added 
that, although he had in reality the intention of quitting the 
stage, he felt himself so elated and rejuvenated by the high 
appreciation he had met with from so many distinguished persons, 
that he hoped to be able to come next season, which will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of his artistic career, and play once more at 
St. Petersburg. It is wonderful how young he looked in his 
ordinary attire, and how supple and graceful all his movements 
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still are. As he ceased speaking, many persons climbed over the 
barrier to shake hands with him, and the stage was literally 
covered with flowers. 

Signor Rossi has an advantage in St. Petersburg that he has 
not in any other country but his own. His audience is generally 
composed of the élite of society, to whom the Italian language is 
well known. His splendid declamation, and even that of the 
artists that form his troupe, their sonorous voices and typical 
physiognomies, make an impression which leaves nothing to be 
desired. All is harmonious and complete, and those who are 
accustomed to the Russian actors cannot but perceive the 
immense distance between their coarse though realistic inter- 
pretation and the artistic and plastic images presented by the 
Italian artist. However, next year Signor Rossi is to come alone, 
and to play with the Russian actors, as in timne long gone by the 
famous Ira Aldridge used to do. 


JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
By JosErH KNIGHT. 


RAMATIST, manager, editor, critic—what not ?—John 
Hollingshead stands forward during an entire generation 

one of the most conspicuous figures in connection with things 
theatrical and dramatic. I have sometimes felt disposed to con- 
tend with Mr. Clement Scott for the not wholly enviable position 
of the doyen of theatrical critics. John Hollingshead was, how- 
ever, firmly established in the critical chair before I made my first 
venture in “the ungentle art.” Amongst other qualities with 
which I credit my predecessor—fortunately for me not long my 
rival—is an outspokenness almost as remarkable as his universality. 
In electing, accordingly, to give his experiences, as he does in the 
volumes entitled ‘“‘ My Lifetime,” from the perusal of which I 
have just risen, he lays bare to us a strong, vigorous, and assertive 
individuality with a courage and an ingenuousness which Jean 
Jacques Rousseau or his rustic disciple Rétif de la Bretonne might 
envy. Covering as they do a period almost exactly the same as that 
over which my own recollections extend, these memoirs have for 
me the keenest possible interest. It is, of course, hopeless to seek 
for an entire audience of veterans such as myself, familiar with 
almost everything depicted. To an average audience meanwhile 
a portion of the information supplied may appear out of date and 
archaic. To all genuinely interested in things theatrical the work 
must, however, be prodigal of information and advantage, if not 
of delight. 
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To myself, a portion of whose occupation is to hunt out 
information not always too accessible concerning the actors of 
past times, the work is an absolute godsend. I have some faults 
to find. Like many other theatrical chroniclers, Mr. Hollingshead 
is parsimonious in the matter of dates, possibly for the reason 
that having, in an exceptionally busy life, kept no diary and few 
memoranda, he does not possess them. As regards his personal 
adventures, even, he is unduly sparing, and we know little 
of the time at which his association with certain individuals 
or institutions began. He is perhaps also not always quite 
trustworthy in reminiscence—the memory of a sexagenarian is 
apt to play a few vagaries. As a whole, however, “‘ My Lifetime” 
is an important as well as an interesting contribution to stage 
literature. 

Mr. Hollingshead’s second, and, on the whole, to me, less 
interesting volume, is practically a history of the Gaiety 
Theatre, his connection with which from its first establishment 
until within a few years is well known. Concerning no 
other London theatre except the great ex-patent houses 
have~we information so full and extensive as he supplies 
with regard to the Gaiety. The modern playgoer associates the 
Gaiety with the vivacities of Ellen Farren, the elegancies 
of poor Fred Leslie, and the captivations of subsequent 
artists who have devoted their energies to feeding the sacred 
lamp of burlesque. Burlesque has indeed played a conspicuous 
part in the history of the Gaiety. I remember, none the less, 
the time when John Hollingshead used to boast that he paid 
three actors the salaries of so many Lord Chancellors. Few 
theatres can, indeed, claim more splendid associations. To me it 
seems but yesterday since I saw Lilian Adelaide Neilson in 
Uncle Dick’s Darling as Mary Belton, Miss Litton as Alice 
Renshaw, John Clayton as Joe Lennard, Mr. Toole as Dick 
Dollond, and Mr., now Sir Henry, Irving as Mr. Chevenix—a cast 
at which the mouth waters, though one sighs as one thinks that 
two stars out of the galaxy alone are now shining. 

With John Hollingshead’s management of the Gaiety I 
associate Phelps at his best in Falstaff, supported by two ideal 
Merry Wives in Mrs. John Wood and Miss} Rose}Leclereq, with 
Mr. Hermann Vezin as Ford, Mr. Forbes Robertson as Fenton, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil as Dr. Caius, and Mr. Righton as Sir Hugh 
Evans. I think of him also in The Hypocrite,in Rob Roy, andin 
Twelfth Night, and once more am reminded of that unprecedented 
cast of John Bull, in which he was Job Thornberry to the Hon. 
Tom Shuffleton of Charles Mathews, the Dennis Bulgruddery of 
Mr. Toole, the Peregrine of Mr. Hermann Vezin, and the Dan of 
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Mr. Lionel Brough. It is pleasant to think that the experiment, 
costly as it must have been, was remunerative, that every seat 
that could be booked was booked months in advance, and that 
the orchestra had to be turned into stalls. Mathews was then 
not quite at his best, but was still a great draw. Others that 
John Hollingshead summons before me are Alfred Wigan, a 
neat and agreeable but over-rated actor, who may claim to have 
had the worst idea of dressing a gentleman of any man I ever 
saw on the stage—we have now plenty who can dress the 
character—more, perhaps, than can play it—and Compton, 
with the style at once ripe, dry, and unctuous, which sounds like 
a contradiction, but is not. Once more come back the memorable 
performances of the Comédie Francaise, when the best repertoire, 
classic and modern, of the house was played by actors such as 
MM. Got, Regnier, Coquelin, Delaunay, Bressant, and Mme. 
Bernhardt. In connection with his most spirited management 
one important fact requires to be mentioned to Mr. Hollingshead’s 
high credit. This is the abolition of fees, one of the greatest 
benefits an individual has conferred on the stage. What, however, 
I find of most interest and importance is the light thrown upon 
the ‘‘ penny gaffs’’ and other primitive, and, in some quarters, 
unrecognized forms of theatrical entertainments, the illegal per- 
formances of Shakspere, at times interrupted by the police, and 
with the result that actors and visitors were all ‘‘ quodded,” the 
saloon theatres, and their supporters, or star actors, some of whom 
obtained west-end recognition, but concerning many of whom 
little is likely to be known, except what Mr. Hollingshead 
chronicles. Concerning ‘‘ Bravo” Rous and the Grecian Theatre, 
specially entertaining information is supplied. Everyone is aware 
how the talent was there first revealed to the public of Frederick 
Robson, the Lemaitre of burlesque, if not, as some have said, its 
Kean. Who, however, now knows of the other stars of that house, 
Miss Smith, subsequently, as Mrs. Raymond, at the Strand, a 
female Mr. Blakeley ; Miss ‘Tunstall, next to Mrs. Waylett, the 
most charming ballad-singer of her time ; Mr. Charles and Misses 
Louise and Carlotta Leclerq—Miss Louise, or, as she is called, 
Louis, is unknown to us—Mr. Flexmore, ‘‘ Johnny ”’ Milano, and 
others? Least of all, who knows that Mr. Sims Reeves sang at 
the Grecian under the name of Johnson? In my early days the 
attractions of the dance were held at the Grecian superior. to 
those of the drama. I find no mention of Highbury-barn, once 
celebrated for similar reasons, and where I first saw that excellent 
comedian, Mr.J.G. Taylor. The manager of this, Giovanelli, was 
generally known among his friends as Joey Vanelli—a painful 
attempt to give his name its Italian pronunciation. Mr. 
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Hollingshead’s work has a pleasant antiquarian flavour, and 
deals agreeably with literary celebrities, such as Hazlitt and 
Lamb. Especially would I commend to the reader Mr. 
Hollingshead’s noble scorn of that growth of modern times, the 
Puritan conscience, and the grandmotherly government at the 
hands of ignorance and meddlesomeness to which public amuse- 
ments have always been subject. 


T. W. ROBERTSON THE YOUNGER. 
By ARTHUR Escort. 


HE stage has lost a clever actor and manager in Mr. Thomas 
William Robertson, who died a few weeks ago from 
paralysis of the brain. He was only in his thirty-eighth year, 
having been born towards the end of 1857. His father, Thomas 
William Robertson, was then earning a precarious subsistence 
as an actor and as a contributor to periodical literature, and had' 
yet to write the delightful little comedies—Ours, Caste, School, 
and the rest—by which he won fame, fortune, and a conspicuous 
place in the history of the English theatre. Not unfrequently 
does the boy’s name occur in Mr. Pemberton’s attractive 
biography of the successful dramatist. It appears, for example, 
that while engaged upon School Robertson would often take his 
son out for a walk, asking him as they went along what answers 
he would give to certain questions from his tutors if he wished to 
be mischievous. Many effective lines in the examination scene 
in the piece are said to have been obtained in this way. Robert- 
son died prematurely in 1871, shortly after the production at the 
St. James’s Theatre of his War, which met with so hostile a 
reception on the first night. He had been too ill to see the 
performance, but sent his little son with some friends to bring 
him an account of it. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, on hearing of the result, 
“they wouldn’t have been so hard if they could see me now; I 
shan’t trouble them again.” ‘‘A few days before my father 
died,” the son remarked to Mrs. Bancroft, “‘I knew he was 
going to leave us, he looked so handsome. I have heard that 
people get such a beautiful look upon their faces when they are 
going to die.” His education finished, young Robertson, 
disregarding a wish expressed by his father, became an actor by 
profession. He belonged to a family which had been connected 
with the stage for more than a century, and the theatrical instinct 
in him was too strong to be repressed. He seldom played in 
London, his most important impersonations here being Bertie 
Thompson in the revival at the St. James’s of Home—in which 
D 
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his aunt, Mrs. Kendal, appeared as Mrs. Pinchbeck—and Hugh 
Chalcot ina revival at Toole’s Theatre of Ours. His sphere of 
activity was chiefly in the provinces, where, organizing a Caste 
company, he devoted himself with enthusiasm to the task of 
worthily representing his father’s best plays. These he printed 
about six years ago, together with a biographical notice. As 
an actor he acquired no little reputation, his Sam Gerridge and 
Hugh Chalcot being particularly excellent. ‘‘The younger 
Robertson’s appreciation of, and delight in, his father’s works,” 
says Mr. Pemberton in the book already mentioned, ‘‘ have done 
much to make the public, both in England and America, familiar 
with them, and have been pleasant to witness. Under his 
management the pieces are admirably stage-managed and 
perfectly performed; he has acted in them with marked 
distinction, and under his banner many raw recruits have 
qualified themselves for the leading positions that they now hold 
on the London stage. Never had worthy father more loyal son.” 


THE NEW ROBERT MACATIRE. 
By RicHAarD DAVEY. 


N° more remarkable illustration of the truth and the danger 
of the old adage, ‘‘ Save me from my friends,” has ever 
occurred than was witnessed at the time of the last illness of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and for some weeks after his death a 
flock of pseudo literary men and women seized the oppor- 
tunities offered them by those regrettable events to proclaim 
their intimacy with not only the literary work but the personal 
concerns of the lamented author, whom possibly they had never 
met or seen. It sufficed for them to possess an autograph 
of the most trivial description, or even to have overheard an 
anecdote of Stevenson, for them to rush into print with it, and 
thereby attract attention to themselves under the specious 
pretext of sounding at least one amateurish blast through Fame’s 
trumpet to the honour of the eminent departed. Not a few of 
these good creatures were so terribly afflicted at the loss of the 
author of Jekyll and Hyde that their grief took a poetic turn, 
‘and to console themselves they inflicted upon the public some of 
the most piteous In Memoriam sonnets ever inspired by Calliope 
in her most recalcitrant mood. But the majority of these 
sorrow-stricken persons were, to put it politely, nobodies; and 
their tearful vagaries and zealous demonstrations of posthumous 
friendship were less surprising than the publication of them by 
responsible editors. It is, therefore, all the more astonishing 
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that a serious man of letters like Mr. W. E. Henley, who really 
did know Robert Louis Stevenson intimately, should have been 
so ill-inspired as to publish in the New Review, and, moreover, as 
a special attraction, a so-called melodramatic farce in three acts 
entitled Macaire, described ‘“‘as by W. E. Henley and Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” which most assuredly should, like great 
Cesar’s will, have been buried in the coffin of the more celebrated 
collaborator, and never have been handed over to the public, not 
precisely, indeed, to laugh over, but to weep over, for surely no 
sadder attempt at humour has ever been issued in any shape or 
form, tragical, comical, historical, or historical-comical, and 
attributed to a man of such eminent standing in the world of 
letters, as this languid attempt at wit and fun. Many a not 
particularly bright schoolboy could have done better work; and 
had an unknown name been attached to it, even had it appeared 
in the pages of so admirable a periodical as the New Review, there 
is no doubt that the critics would have descended upon it like 
vultures and torn it to pieces. 

Is there spectacle more piteous than that of a man without 
any-~sense of humour trying his hardest to be funny? ‘“‘ Forced 
wit is like flat champagrie,” say the Italians, “and strained 
fun is as the frolic of a lunatic—surprising, indeed, but truly 
tragical; and only he laughs at it who has lost his wits.” 
So is it with this curious work, which may safely be described as 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. It pretends to be 
a farce, but whatever merit it possesses can only be discovered 
in the few serious speechesit contains. Here and there, especially 
in the part of Macaire, an occasional flash of grim humour may 
be detected, which possibly, if well spoken by a great actor, might 
produce a certain effect. Such a man, for instance, as Frédéric 
Lemaitre—who created, if I am not mistaken, the character of 
Macaire in the original melodrama of L’ Auberge des Adrets, of 
which this piece is supposed to be a burlesque—might have 
squeezed a weird meaning out of one or two speeches, the con- 
cluding lines, for instance :—Macaire: ‘‘ Sold again, old boy. Sold 
for the last time—at least, the last time this side death. Death— 
what is death ? (Dies.)” But otherwise great indeed would have 
to be the actor who could sufficiently arrest the attention of the 
audience to interest them through the three weary acts of this 
farrago of nonsense. One is really at a loss to know why 
Mr. Henley should have rescued from the waste-paper basket 
so poor a production. No one can doubt the sincerity of his 
friendship for Stevenson, or kis anxiety to protect in every way, 
and jealously too, the well-deserved reputation of that eminent 
writer. Mr. Henley is too intelligent a man, surely, to be 
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‘deluded. into the belief that fun exists where it is most certainly 
absent, or that his own or his late friend’s fame can possibly 
be increased by this collaborated rubbish. This last word may 
_ sound harsh, but it is the best I know of to describe this unfor- 
tunate work. 

After some considerable deliberation I have come to the con- 
clusion that perhaps the matter may be explained in the following 
manner. There is an anecdote related of Francis I. of France, who 
on one occasion, wishing to test the sincerity of his courtiers, began 
to talk the worst nonsense he could imagine,whereupon the nobility 
and gentry in attendance upon that facetious monarch fell into 
ecstasies in their zealous endeavour to flatter their sovereign, and 
there and then nearly died of laughter. Francis soon called them 
to their senses by inflicting upon them a neat little sermon which 
wound up with the following sentence, best rendered into plain 
English as ‘‘ What a d——dset of fools you all are!’’ Now, may 
it not have occurred to Mr. Henley to have a quiet laugh at the 
expense of the critics, who, seeing Stevenson’s name attached to 
this farcical melodrama, most certainly have employed their time 
in exploring it with a view to the discovery of certain “gems of 
thought,” and in expressing profounder gratitude to Mr. Henley 
for preserving and publishing “‘ this exquisitely quaint relic of the 
master?” There is something unpleasant, however, in this ex- 
planation ; and I can scarcely conceive it possible that Mr. Henley 
should have taken a liberty with the name of a dead man—for 
with the dead we should never jest—and on still maturer reflection 
I have conceived it not unlikely that this particular Robert Louis 
Stevenson is not owr Stevenson after all, but another. Robert 
and Louis are by no means uncommon Christian names, and of 
Stevensons the Directory contains many a dozen. Who knows 
but that Mr. Henley, in order to test the sincerity of the critics, 
has, like Francis I., played a practical joke upon them by assisting 
some vain oddity, blest by chance with the same name as the 
lamented author, to make an exhibition of himself in the pages of 
the New Review ? Let us hope it is so. 
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MR. ARTHUR CECIL. 


[* is twenty-six years ago since Mr. Arthur Cecil made his first 
‘ professional appearance as an actor with the German Reed’s, 
playing in No Cards, by Mr. Gilbert, and in the musical version 
of Box and Coz, as fresh now as it ever was, and likely to remain 
so for a long time to come. Presently he tried his fortune at the 
regular theatres, migrating from one to another until, in 1876, he 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and so began his long association 
with them, first at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and then at 
the Haymarket. In his migratory period he had managed to 
gain a good deal of experience, and to acquit himself with 
distinct ability, as is shown by the fact that he had played in 
London, amongst many other parts, Touchstone, Dr. Caius, and 
Sir Harcourt Courtley in London Assurance. A list of the 
characters which Mr. Cecil assumed with such remarkable 
success between 1876 and 1882, while his engagement with Mr. 
Bancroft lasted, would fill up too much space. It must suffice to 
mention those of Sir Woodbine Grafton in Peril, the Rev. Noel 
Haygarth in The Vicarage (which he played at a matinée only 
the other day), Baron Stein in Diplomacy (resumed by him when 
the piece was revived at the Garrick two years ago), Sam Ger- 
ridge, Mr. Graves in Money (an impersonation also repeated 
at the Garrick last year), and Lord Ptarmigant in Society. The 
Bancrofts’ retirement set Mr. Cecil free to join Mr. Clayton at 
Court Theatre, of which they soon became joint managers. The 
period of their tenancy was for the most part one of brilliant 
success. Mr. Pinero’s farces could not but attract all London, 
and a better representative than Mr. Cecil of Mr. Posket in The 
Magistrate, Blore in Dandy Dick, and the old gentleman in The 
Bchoolmistress could scarcely have been found. Mr. Cecil re- 
mained at the Court during Mrs. John Wood's spell of manage- 
ment, playing in Mamma, Aunt Jack, and The Cabinet Minister. 
At this theatre he is now to be found again, once more in conjunc- 
tion with Mrs. Wood. Mr. Cecil has ample command both of 
humour and of pathos, though he is not called upon to display 
the latter so often as the former. A slight tendency to excessive 
use of facial expression has been sometimes noticed, but when 
so many actors are unable to express anything at all by their 
countenances such a failing in one whose cleverness is beyond 
question may well be condoned. 
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Seuilleton. 





A HISTORY TOLD THROUGH THE POST. 


By Puiuie BEAUFOY. 
10, James Street, W. 

My Dear Huntley,— 

You will be delighted to hear that I have a com- 
mission to write another drama for the Regency Theatre on 
most favourable terms. Really the Regency people have been 
very good to me, and I have nothing tocomplain of. I have been 
thinking I might use that little romance which we wrote together 
years ago as basis of the plot—you remember the one I mean 
—it was called, I think, Life’s Irony—and I remember we 
concocted a most fearful ‘‘ adventuress,” whose wickedness was 
beyond all knowledge of men if not of the “‘ gods.” 

Let me hear from you at once and say what you think of our 
story as a plot fora Regency melodrama. My own idea is that 
it is the very thing, and I am anxious to have your view. 

Always yours, 
FRANK Mostyn. 

P.S.—By the way you never referred to my approaching 
marriage in your last letter. I suppose you overlooked the 
matter. Chin, chin! 


H.M. Consulate, M_—. 

My Dear Mostyn,— 

Thanks much for your note, and I am delighted to 
hear of your latest success. I think, as you do, that the story we 
put together would do most admirably for the Regency, and I 
am sure you can turn it into something “thrilling,” as Miss 
Wangel would say. 

Now, as to your marriage. You say I did not refer to that 
event in my letter. I did not do so because, if I mentioned the 
subject at all, I could only tell you such things as I fear would 
cause you pain, and might perhaps alter your plans entirely. 

If you desire to hear more, write me saying so; if not, here is 
an end of the matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE HUNTLEY. 


10, James Street, W. 


My Dear Huntley,— 
What is the meaning of your extraordinary letter—I 
really don’t understand? I shall be glad to hear immediately the 
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things in connection with my approaching marriage which ‘‘ might 
cause me pain.” In haste. 
Yours sincerely, 


F. Mostyn. 
H.M. Consulate, M__. 

Dear Mostyn,— 

I have your letter, and as you desire to hear what I 
know in connection with the lady you think of making your wife, 
here goes. Forgive me if the record is distasteful—believe me it. 
is the truth. 

Dahlia Laverock, the lady in question, is, to put it mildly, a 
woman with a past. And what apast! I believe she has done 
everything disreputable that & woman could possibly do. 

She lived here in M for seven years—she must now be 
twenty-seven at least—and during that time her behaviour was, 
to say the least of it, scandalous. Among other diversions, she 
kept a gambling-house for three years in this very place. 

I suppose in England she is masquerading as a widow— 
possibly an American widow. It is a way these ladies have. 
But I will tell you this much—she has never yet had the 
opportunity of becoming a widow, because she has never been a 
wife. . . . Other capacities she has filled, I believe, quite 
admirably. 

Now don’t be in a hurry. Look quietly into this matter, and 
let me hear from you again. I can only hope that you are not 
very hard hit in the direction of this woman. 

How are you getting on with the new piece? 

Always yours, 
G. HuntTuLeEy. 





10, James Street, W. 
Dear Huntley,— 

Your letter astounds me. Are you mad or are you 
grossly, shockingly misinformed? I believe my future wife to be 
the soul of purity and goodness. Ah! I think you cannot have 
seen her as I have seen her, or you would not write as you do. 

Who are your informants? Where do you get your state- 
ments from? Can you support them? The charges you make 
and hint at are terrible. I hardly think you would make them 
lightly. 

Remember this matter is a grave one to me. I must hear 
from you further on this subject ; it must not drop at this point. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. Mostyn. 
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. H.M. Consulate, M——. 


Dear Mostyn,— 

I have your letter, and am not surprised to see your 
agitation. It is natural of course under the circumstances. Now 
listen to me. I have a plan to propose to you by which you may 
prove beyond the faintest shadow of doubt the truth of my asser- 
tions. 

I propose it to you because I can think of no other way. It 
would be impossible for you to come out here to gather informa- 
tion for yourself, as the play will of course take every instant of 
your time, especially if it has, as I read in the English papers out 
here, to be produced before the end of the year. So my plan is 
that the play itself should be the means of enlightening you, and 
showing you what is the true character of this lady in whom you 
are so cruelly deceived. 

The plan is briefly this. In the piece you are writing, there is 
an adventuress. Now, in connection with this woman, introduce 
a number of incidents which I will send you ina day or so—in- 
cidents connected with the past life of Dahlia Laverock. Some 
of these incidents are most extraordinary—they would, in fact, 
help the play materially—and here will be the great test. 

Take Dahlia Laverock to see the piece on the first night. 
Watch her closely—see what she does—note her expression. I 
shall be surprised if there is not a little scene quite apart from 
the stage. 

Do you see clearly what Imean? It is of course the Play 
Scene from Hamlet over again in modern dress. For your own 
sake I hope you will follow my suggestion, and that, following it, 
you will satisfy yourself as completely as Hamlet satisfied himself. 

Forgive me if my plan appears brutal. It is the only way I 
can think of to save my friend. 

Ever yours sincerely, 
GEO. HUNTLEY. 

My dear Huntley,— 10, James Street, W. 

Before I go into your most extraordinary suggestion, 
let me be honest with you, and tell you that when I had read 
your last letter I at once put it on the fire, and swore that I 
would never write to you nor see you again. This was at 
breakfast-time. Throughout the day I was thinking of the 
letter, and gradually it dawned on me that I was doing you an 
injustice. After all, even if you are mistaken—as I believe you 
to be—you mean all this for the best. You have been such a good 
pal to me in Cays gcne by, that I cernct think ycu would say 
what ycu do say withcut ecme grcurés, ard, therefore, I have 
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made up my mind to accept your proposition, and to embody in my 
new play the incidents to which you refer. Let me have them 
as soon as possible. 

My view is this. As I believe in my future wife, heart and 
soul, what have I to fear in making this test? Only the guilty 
need fear revelations, the innocent can laugh at them. I am 
quite confident that after the play is produced and she has seen 
it, I shall be able to write you triumphantly, telling you how 
completely you have been deceived. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Frank Mostyn. 


My Dear Mostyn,— H.M. Consulate, M——. 


Thanks for your note, and I now send you enclosed 
afew of the most important incidents in connection with the 
past life of Mrs. Laverock. You will know best how to deal with 
them, and I shall anxiously await the result of the performance. 

I only wish I could agree with you as to the failure of the 
experiment. To none in the world would such a failure give 
greater pleasure than to 

° Your old chum, 
GEORGE. 





Dear Huntley,— 10, James Street, W. 

I regret I have not had time before this to thank you 
for your letter; but I have been working night and day at the 
play, which is now ready, and even in rehearsal. It has been 
terrible work, and I thank Heaven it is over. It will be produced 
in all probability about the 27th of next month—three days before 
the end of the year. 

My brain is on fire. This excitement and suspense are simply 
killing me. The success or failure of the play are as nothing 
compared with the success or failure of our hideous experiment. 
And yet I believe in her so sincerely. . . . I cannot write 
more now, for I feel aiready in a state of prostration—prostration 
of mind and body. 

Ever yours, 
F. Mostyn. 

r. S. —The play is to be called Life’s Irony, the same as our 
little story. 





Dear Old Chap,— H.M. Consulate, M 


Buck up, for Heaven’s sake. After all... I may be 
wrong. Wishing you great success with the play, 
Always your friend, 
GEORGE H. 
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10, James Street, W., 


Dec. 28, 189—. 
Dear Huntley,— 


It is all over . . . it is as you said .. . the experi- 
ment succeeded, alas! too well. 

I will tell you how it all went. We dined together and then 
drove to the theatre. She was looking lovely. A hundred times 
I reproached myself with the deception I was practising. I 
utterly despised and hated myself for what I was doing. 

The play began. In the first act nothing of importance 
occurred, but in the second act, where the first of your 
“incidents” happens, I noted a great and marvellous change 
come over her lovely face. She grew white and haggard. She 
leaned forward, watching the performance closely. Her whole 
expression seemed to me to be one of surprise and dread. 

When the act-drop fell she was as white as death. In answer 
to my inquiries, she only said that the warmth of the place had 
made her feel ill. 

As for me, I felt sick with fear and wretchedness, for I saw 
plainly that we were near the begirning of the end. But the 
worst was to come. 

The third act pussed off without much ado. She seemed to 
grow calmer, and even smiled and criticised the play a little. 
You see in the third act your “ incidents’ did not appear. 

Then there came the awful revelations of the fourth act. The 
scene last night comes back to me now as I write, and I can see 
her, poor creature, sitting there, drinking in every word, watching 
every action—in her eyes the look of a poor hunted animal. I 
I knew now that your words were all true—that the woman I 
loved was no better than the adventuress of my play. 

The curtain fell on the fourth act, and I turned to her, scarcely 
knowing what I was doing. 

“Darling,” I whispered, ‘‘ Never mind, after all I love you 
still. What does it all matter?” 

She rose and looked at me fiercely. ‘* You are a cad,” she 
said, and struck me in the face. 

Then she fled from the box, and—and—that’s all. 

Your broken-hearted friend, 


FRANK. 
P.S.—The play was a big success, but what’s that ? 
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At the play. 


—~2oo— 


IN LONDON. 
ULTRY weather and out-of-door amusements have during 
the past month proved too strong for those theatres where 
the attractions have failed quite to hit the public taste. An 
unexpected closing of doors has been the result in certain 
quarters. On the other hand, Madame Réjane begins a two- 
weeks’ campaign at the Garrick on the Ist of July. The last 
weeks of the Lyceum season are being devoted by Mr. Irving to 
revivals of the various pieces destined to compose his repertory 
during the approaching American tour of the company. 
In this way the public has enjoyed the privilege of again witness- 
ing Miss Ellen Terry—supported by Mr. Sidney Valentine, Mr. 
Martin Harvey, and Miss Brenda Gibson, an exceedingly 
promising young actress—in her incomparable impersonation 
of Nance Oldfield, a performance to which reference is made 
elsewhere in our present number. On the same evening Mr. 
Irving resumed his old part of Mathias in The Bells, with, if any- 
thing, even greater effect than formerly. Subsequent revivals 
arranged for include The Merchant of Venice, Faust, and 
Louis XI. 





MapDAaME SARAH BERNHARDT AT DALY’s. 

A London season which did not include a visit from Madame 
Bernhardt would nowadays appear something of an anomaly. 
For the moment the great French actress bas abandoned her 
nomadic life and selected the Paris Renaissance as her theatrical 
home, whence, with the advent of June, she is wont to pass to 
Daly’s, bringing with her the year’s novelties as well as many 
of her old successes. Among the former on this occasion figure 
Gismonda, a quasi-historical drama by Sardou, Magda, an adap- 
tation of Hermann Sudermann’s play Heimat, and La Princesse 
Lointaine, a poetical drama by Eugéne Rostand. The latter 
include Izeyl, La Tosca, and La Dame auz Camélias. The revival 
of these, however, need only be mentioned as a matter of record. 
Nor is it necessary to say much regarding Gismonda, a piece con- 
ceived and written in Sardou’s later and less successful manner : 
@ piece, moreover, that barely justifies its existence by providing 
Madame Bernhardt with an effective part. ‘The scene of the 
drama is laid in the Duchy of Athens during the fifteenth century, 
and the story is practically a simple variant of that used by 
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‘Victor Hugo in Ruy Blas. Gismonda, Duchess of Athens, has, 


in a rash moment, promised her hand, as the reward for having 
rescued her six-year-old son from the claws of a tiger, to Almerio, 
a humbly-born peasant. Against the prospect of such a union, 
her pride on calmer reflection rebels; but the Pope, on being 
appealed to, refuses to release her from her vow. In the one 
great scene of the play the Duchess endeavours by cajolery, 
threats, and entreaty to induce Almerio to free her, and at last 


offers to sacrifice her honour to his insensate passion provided © 


he will consent to renounce his claims. To this Almerio agrees. 
Gismonda is as good as her word, but circumstances subsequently 
convince her of the nobility of his love, and in the presence of 
the assembled court she accepts him as her husband. 
On the whole, Gismonda is a tawdry, crude piece of work, exhi- 
biting only at points the old power and matchless skill which 
earned for its author an enviable reputation thirty years ago. In 
the scene wherein the heroine subjugates her lover, Madame 
Bernhardt again displayed all her former charm, witchery, and 
passion, while M. Guitry ably seconded her by his carefully- 
considered performance of Almerio. 

Although Hermann Sudermann is known only by name to the 
English public, the success achieved throughout Germany by his 
work has been sufficient to awaken among us the liveliest curiosity 
regarding its quality. Three of his most important plays 
have, it is true, been secured by two of our leading managers ; but, 
curiously enough, it has been reserved for Madame Bernhardt, 
French to her finger-tips, to afford one of Germany’s most 
distinguished dramatists an introduction to the English stage. 
Now that Heimat has at length been seen, the result, we are 
constrained to say, is somewhat disappointing, although for 
this the difficulty of giving adequate expression to the author’s 
ideas through a foreign medium may possibly be responsible. 
Magda, who furnishes the title to the French version, is a 
feather-brained, frivolous creature, who has abandoned her home 
in early girlhood in order to live with a student, as needy as her- 
self, called Von Keller, who speedily deserts her, after the manner 
of such egoists. Twelve years later Magda returns to her, father’s 
home, a famous singer, and resplendent in costly apparel. The 
old man at first refuses to receive her, but finally relents. At 
his house she once more encounters her former lover, who learns 
with surprise that a child had been born of their early intrigue. 
The truth comes to the ears of Magda’s father, who vehemently 
demands that the guilty pair shall become man and wife, as the 
most ready way of redeeming the family honour. Both agree. 
Von Keller, however, intimates his unwillingness to recognise the 
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boy, an act which provokes Magda to an outburst of overwhelm- 
ing scorn and indignation. Thereupon, Schwartz, the father, 
produces a revolver with the view of forcing his daughter to keep 
her pledge, but as he raises it to fire an apoplectic fit seizes him, 
and he falls lifeless to the ground. If, as was subsequently shown 
by Signora Duse’s performance of the same part, Madame Bern- 
hardt failed to grasp the true significance of the heroine’s 
character, she at least gave an extraordinarily vivid and masterly 
analysis of a woman’s nature in which the maternal instinct is 
developed to the highest point. Nothing, indeed, cculd have 
been finer than her passionate indictment of her lover’s 
pusillanimity at the close of the third act. As a whole, how- 
ever, the representation will hardly take rank among the most 
conspicuous successes of the great French actress. 

As the last of her novelties, Madame Bernhardt presented, 
on June 17, La Princesse Lointaine, a play in four acts, by M. 
Eugéne Rostand. A play in the strict sense of the word La 
Princesse Lointaine is not, but rather a fairy tale set 
forth with all the aid which pretty spectacular effects, charming 
music, and sumptuous mounting can give. The story is very 
pleasantly imagined, and had the author been gifted with the 
necessary poetic inspiration its appeal to the senses would have 
been complete. But M. Rostand’s verse lacks most of those 
higher qualities that mark the work of every true poet, and, were 
it not for the rhyming syllable terminating each line, would 
almost be indistinguishable from ordinary prose. Nor is the 
character of the Princess Mélissinde so conceived as to bring into 
evidence any new feature of Madame Bernhardt’s marvellous 
gifts. These, nevertheless, are again employed to portray the 
varying feelings of love, despair, remorse, and passion, with her 
usual masterly display of power and resource. M. Guitry was a 
vigorous if somewhat saturnine lover, and M. Laroche gave a 
capital little sketch of the venomous pedlar, Squaciafics. 





SIGNORA ELEONORA DvusE AT Drury LANE. 


It does not often happen that lovers of acting are given such 
opportunities as those afforded them this season of studying 
their favourite art in its highest form. For not only have they 
been permitted to witness the performances of distinguished 
artists like Bernhardt and Duse, but, as if to lend piquancy to 
the event, the same characters have in each instance been selected 
for representation. Of Signora Duse’s appearances in La Dame 
aux Camélias, La Locandiera, and Cavalleria Rusticana thereis no 
need to speak. All three are familiar to a public which has not 
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been slow to qualify them as notable achievements. It is other- 
wise, however, with La Femme de Claude and Magda, in both of 
which Signora Duse challenges direct comparison with her 
famous French rival. For it would be idle to suppose that the 
coincidence is purely fortuitous. By such a friendly duel the 
public, on the other hand, can only be gainers. To have 
occasion to contrast the different methods and varying readings 
furnished in each case is of itself a valuablething. Norare there 
any grounds for exalting or depreciating one artist at the expense 
of the other. Both are incomparable, although in different ways, 
and preference consequently can be little more than the result of 
individual temperament. If Madame Bernhardt excels in the 
display of overmastering passion, in faultless elocution, and 
witchery of manner, Signora Duse compels admiration by sheer 
force of intellectuality, by exquisite naturalness, by vivid 
power of realism. All three qualities are strongly apparent in 
her rendering of the title-parts in La Femme de Claude and 
Magda. It is, however, in the latter character that she attains 
to the perfection of acting. Her genius overleaps all barriers, 
and even triumphs over such physical disabilities as a somewhat 
strident voice and a figure by no means of a commanding type. 
Her ability to express covert scorn, her tenderness, her grace of 
movement and of gesture, her power of domination and 
extraordinary faculty of subtle suggestion, are gifts possessed, so 
far as we are aware, by few other living actresses in an equal 
degree. In Magda Signora Duse presents a study worthy of 
analysis far more minute than unfortunately can be given toit in 
the limited space at our disposal. It is to be regretted that she 
brings with her a company totally unworthy of her own brilliant 
talents. 





THE OPERA. 

Beyond the record made in our last issue, the earlier weeks 
of the opera season ran a somewhat uneventful course down 
to the production of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Harold, which took place 
on June 8. By this time Sir Augustus Harris’s company had 
been strengthened by the return of Madame Melba and the well- 
known French tenor, M. Alvarez, who both shared—the latter in 
an increasing degree—the honours attaching to successive and 
successful repetitions of Gounod’s Faust and Roméo et Juliette. 
It were to have been desired that such an artist as M. Alvarez 
should be entrusted with the creation of the hero in Mr. Cowen’s 
opera. What a difference it would have made to the general 
effect—nay, perhaps to the ultimate fate—of that clever work, 
had its most important character been in the hands of a thoroughly 
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capable and experienced singer! But it was the pride of the 
composer and of every patriotic operagoer that Harold should be 
sung in English ; that for once the Covent Garden rule concerning 
the use of the vernacular in the “‘ grand” season should be 
broken through ; and, as often happens, even where actuated by 
the best of motives, pride had to bear a fall. In Madame Albani 
had been secured a well-nigh ideal Edith, in Mr. David Bispham 
an irreproachable William of Normandy ; but their efforts were ot 
little avail side by side with a feeble-voiced, unimpressive, un- 
heroic Harold, who consistently let down every scene in which he 
bore a part. So, in spite of Sir Edward Malet’s picturesque 
libretto, Mr. Cowen’s interesting and resourceful music, and Sir 
Augustus Harris’s artistic stage setting, this welcome English 
opera on an English subject fell a trifle flat, and won but a bare 
succes d’estime instead of the emphatic triumph that everyone 
had hoped for. That the presence of a Jean de Reszke in the 
principal part would have effected a very different result there can 
be no question, and it is desirable that a final verdict upon the 
new work should be withheld until it has had a fair chance. For, 
after all, Harold without the Saxon king stands in nowise better 
plight than Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

June 11 was a memorable night for frequenters of the opera, 
and scarcely less so for Madame Adelina Patti, who then made 
her eagerly-awaited reappearance, after an interval of ten years, 
upon the boards of Covent Garden. How she was welcomed by 
a brilliant and demonstrative crowd, how she looked and sang in 
La Traviata with a youthfulness and charm that seemed to 
contradict the hour-glass of Time, how she invested Violetta with 
a measure of tragic sentiment and power that was utterly new to 
her London admirers, need not be told in detail here. Much 
had been anticipated, but the word disappointment was not even 
so much as whispered. Surprise, relief, delight, that Madame 
Patti should still be so nearly—in most respects so completely— 
the Madame Patti of yore were the chief sensations of this 
remarkable occasion. No wonder the public were so enthusiastic, 
and seats went up in price to three or four times their normal 
value. Since then she has been seen as Rosina in J] Barbiere, 
one of the most faultless of herembodiments. Such a triumphant 
return to the scene of a début that had taken place thirty-four 
years previously is utterly without precedent in operatic history. 





FEDORA AT THE HAYMARKET. 


The revival of ”’dora, which took place at the Haymarket on 
May 25, arouv co than ordinary interest, owing to the fact 
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that the part of the heroine had been assigned to Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. So far, Mrs. Campbell’s reputation may be said to 
rest almost exclusively upon her clever performances of Mrs. 
Tanqueray and Mrs. Ebbsmith, and playgoers were naturally 
curious to learn how far she would succeed in a character so little 
suited to her personality as that of Fédora. On the whole, the 
result was merely what might have been expected. Throughout 
the first three acts the new Fédora gave only occasional 
indications of the fierce and tigerish nature of the woman who is 
prepared to make any sacrifice and endure any suffering in the 
endeavour to avenge her lover’s death. In the last act, however. 
Mrs. Campbell more than made amends for any previous short- 
comings, and by her superb playing evoked the greatest 
enthusiasm. As Loris Ipanoff, Mr. Beerbohm Tree provided a 
fine piece of vigorous acting, while Mrs. Bancroft, although 
showing little respect for the author’s text, proved as bright and 
cheery as ever in the part of the Countess Soukareff. 


THE SaxE-CoBuRG CoMPANY AT Drury LANE. 


The cosmopolitan character of London theatricals is every 
year becoming more apparent. Italy, Germany, and France 
send us their finest singers and most famous actors; the drama 
of the world is, as it were, brought to our very doors. Of the 
events of the present season, not the least interesting has been 
the appearance at Drury Lane of the Ducal Court Company of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the members of which are equally expert 
in the interpretation of opera and of drama. It was in the 
former class of work they elected to make their début on Monday, 
June 17, choosing for that purpose Carl Zeller’s comic opera, 
Der Vogelhindler. The librettists, Messrs. West and Held, have 
in the main followed closely the traditions of this description of 
piece, in which brightness and a fair measure of wit are supposed 
to compensate for any lack of originality. Nor has the composer 
risen to a higher height of novelty than is necessary for the 
furnishing of a lively and tuneful score. The opera, notwith- 
standing, constitutes a pleasant and attractive evening’s 
entertainment, and was given with much spirit by Herren 
Mahling, Weps, and Bernhardt, and Frauen Ilka von Palmay, an 
exceedingly charming artist, Farkas, and Kornig. 

Still greater interest was attached to the performance of the 
following evening, when Sudermann’s much-discussed play, Die 
Ehre, was presented for the first time on a London stage. Of the 
piece itself Miss Braddon supplied to the March number of this 
magazine an account so exhaustive and so luminous as to render 
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any further reference to the subject unnecessary. It need, there- 
fore, only besaid here that ifthe play appears somewhat less con- 
vincing and striking in performance than in perusal, the circum- 
stance must be attributed partly to the disintegrating influence 
of so large a stage as that at Drury Lane, and partly to the 
superfluity of detail of purely local interest presented by the author. 
Thereis no denying the fact, however, that Die Ehre, without 
being exactly an epoch-making work, is one of great interest, 
abounding in powerful situations, and full of those vivid touches 
of character which unerringly betray the earnest student and keen 
observer of human life. If the company concerned in its inter- 
pretation cannot claim to be in any sense superior to. those seen at 
our west-end theatres, it is at least something more than 
adequate. Herr Adolph Klein (who hardly, however, deserved 
the doubtful honour of being ‘“‘ starred’’ at the expense of his 
comrades) gave a dignified portrait of Count Trast, Herr 
Heinhof made a forcible Robert, a superb character sketch 
of the peevish, grasping old father, Heinecke, was supplied by 
Herr Weiss, while Fraulein Linden suggested very skilfully the 
frivolous and irresponsible nature of the girl heroine, Alma. A 
word of praise is also due.to Fraulein Kérnig, Frau Woisch, and 
Herr Vullentin for their clever performances. 





An AVERAGE MAN. 
A Comedy-Drama of modern life, in Four ante _ 7 Covrte.” Produced at the Opéra Comique 
une 13. 


Vivian Allardyce .. Mr. Lorine Fernie. | Cecil Hampton .. Mr. Hurpman-Lvucas. 
Robert Allardyce .. Mr. FRED GRovE. A scout... -» Mr. Hues Bopren. 

John Allardyce --» Mr. G. R. Foss: Hon. Dolly Thoytes Miss Kate Beatsy. 
Arthur Ingersoll -- Mr. ALFRED KENDRICK. Hilda Flioyd Fan- 

Hon. Bertie Thoytes Mr. James Linpsay. shawe_.. -. Miss Mansorre Grirritss, 
Montie Marlborough Mr. Frep Permain. Winifred Dayne .. Miss Dora De Winron. 


Mr. Courte’s first venture, The Wife of Dives, with all its 
faults, showed a certain measure of promise which, unfortunately, 
his second play, An Average Man, fails to redeem. In this the 
author again reveals a decided predilection for looking upon the 
seamy side of life, and for dealing with events the presentation 
of which in so crude a form can be neither interesting nor 
profitable. His dialogue occasionally is not without epigrammatic 
force, but his whole style requires chastening befoie it can be 
made to serve any useful purpose. To relate in detail the story 
set forth in An Average Man would simply be a waste of ink 
and paper. Briefly, it is concerned with the downward career of 
a certain Vivian Allardyce, who, after marrying Winifred Dayne, 
a bermaid, takes to drink and gambling, becomes the victim of a 
rascally money-lender whose method of business is, to say the 
least of it, peculiar, is eventually haled to prison, and finally, 
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having completed his term there, dies—not, however, before he 
has placed his wife’s hand in that of his brother with a view to 
their future union. Of the general performance it need only be 
said that it was quite as good as the play deserved, Mr. Loring 
Fernie and Miss Dora de Winton in particular struggling bravely 
to awaken interest in the preposterous behaviour of hero and 
heroine. 





THE PrupDE's PROGRESS. 


A Comeiy, in Three Acta, by Jznome K, Jerome and Epen Partuporrs, Produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, May 22. 


Adam Cherry.. «» Mr. Epwarp RiegutTon. | Nelly Morris.. -» Miss Lena ASHWELL. 
Jack Medbury -- Mr, W. T. Lovety. Primrose Deane .. Miss Errizg Wit.iams. 
Ted Morris .. -- Mc. Eanzst Leicester. | Mrs. Wheedles -. Miss Atice Mansrietp. 
Theodore Travers .. Mr. AnTHUR PLayrain. | Mrs. Ben Dixon - Miss Fanny Broves. 
Ben Dixon .. -» Mr. Cyrrnm Mavpe. | 


The Prude’s Progress belongs to the class of piece which for 
comprehension places the slightest possible tax upon the 
intellectual faculties. Commonplace alike in theme and execution, 
it seems almost preposterous to designate it, as the authors have 
done, by the term ‘‘ comedy,” when the word “ farce” is 
considered sufficient to describe such masterpieces of wit as The 
Magistrate and Dandy Dick. The new humour, however, is a 
strange and wonderful thing, and doubtless Messrs. Jerome 
and Phillpotts, as two of its chief exponents, have a right to adopt 
the classification which best suits their purpose. But they must 
not be surprised if others are able to discover in The Prude’s 
Progress few traces of genuine comedy, while finding in the piece 
very distinct indications of vulgarity. This impression the 
writers would almost appear to have gone out of their way to 
emphasize by the introduction of certain unpleasant and wholly 
unnecessary details. From the dramatic standpoint the play is 
a badly proportioned and unequally balanced piece of work, in 
which what ought to be the principal interest is speedily made 
subservient to one of minor importance. The story opens with 
the acceptance by Nelly Morris of her elderly admirer, Adam 
Cherry, to the profound disappointment of her youthful admirer, 
Jack Medbury. Nelly, however, has grown weary of the squalor 
and misery which life in a fifth-rate lodging-house entails, and 
relies, moreover, upon Cherry’s assistance to advance her 
brother’s interests in the medical profession. But hardly have 
the authors started this theme than they hasten to drop it for 
one of another kind, dealing with the rascalities and the 
peculations of a certain Mr. Ben Dixon, a County Councillor, 
subscriber to church funds, occasional frequenter of music-halls, 
and promoter of bogus companies. The incidents that spring 
from his misdoings and their eventual discovery possess their 
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amusing side, although revealing but little ingenuity or refine- 
ment. The connecting link between the love affairs of Nelly 
Morris and the roguery of Ben Dixon is supplied by the fact that 
the latter has, in his quality of guardian, invested the girl’s small 
fortune in a worthless concern. Poetical justice, however, is in 
the end satisfied by the restitution of the sum, a circumstance 
which allows Nelly and Jack, with the full consent of their 
sturdy little friend, Adam Cherry, to join hands once more. Of 
the kind-hearted, generous Cherry Mr. Edward Righton 
furnished a very pleasant and genial portrait. An increasing 
tendency to drag his words ought, however, to be fought against. 
Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss Fanny Brough were equally amusing 
and clever as Mr. and Mrs. Ben Dixon ; while Mr. W. T. Lovell, 
Mr. E. Leicester, Mr. Arthur Playfair, and Miss Ettie Williams 
gave substantial assistance in smaller parts. A very neat, if 
somewhat over-accentuated, bit of character-acting was forth- 
coming from Miss Alice Mansfield as a London lodging-house 
keeper, while Miss Lena Ashwell still further enhanced her 
constantly-growing reputation by her bright, clever, and at times 
really powerful performance of the heroine. On June 17 a 
comedietta entitled A Practical Joker, by C. L. Hume, was 
added to the bill without in any way strengthening it. For the 
little piece is remarkable neither for wit nor for plausibility 
of story. It gave Miss Ashwell, however, an opportunity 


of showing that she is as strong in comedy as in emotional 
parts. 


A Moprern Hypartta. 


A Play in Three Ac‘s, produced at Terry's, June 17. 


Lord Arthur Davenant Mr. Epmunp Gurney. Mrs. Fitz Patrick . 


. Mrs. Witton. 
Lewin Alexis .. -» Mr. Acton Bonn. 


8G ae os -- Miss Evita Cravrorp: 
Sir George Martyn .. Mr. Frank ADAIR. Mrs. Vane Tylden .. Miss Acnes Hitt. 
Francis .. oe +» Mr. Rupee Harpine. Servant.. we -- Miss Ermeen Munro. 
Dr. Vane Tylden »» Mr. CHARLES SUGDEN, Marcia Royal.. - Mrs.THEODORE WriGHT. 


The author, or—for the secret is an open one—the authoress 
of A Modern Hypatia has shown a wise discretion in declining to 
allow her name to appearon the programme. No injury is thus 
done to anybody’s reputation by the statement that the piece is 
one of the most hopelessly feeble and utterly incompetent that 
even the matinée craze has ever forced upon the attention of an 
unwilling public. That it constantly offends against the canons 
of good taste is a circumstance, also, which, in these days of 
‘“‘advanced women,” serves only too surely to point to the 
writer’s sex. To dwell further upon the absurdities and 
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‘ incongruities apparent in A Modern Hypatia would be to devote 
space and time to a subject wholly undeserving of either. 


——_——_ 


IN PARIS. 


Of Diables Roses and Jenny l’Ouvriére, revivals at the Théatre 
de la Republique, Demi-Vierges at the Gymnase, Le Volant at the 
CEuvre, and Don Juan at the Odéon, which constitute the past 
month’s addition to the Paris dramatic stock-in-trade, there is 
not much to say. French theatrical composition hardly keeps 
pace at the present moment with that of England or Germany. 
Hence a tendency to revive pieees which are decidedly superior 
to any of the work produced by latter-day playwrights. Lulls 
<ome in the productive genius of every nation. A lull there 
certainly is at presentin France. Let us hope it will be succeeded 
by a fresh outburst after the energies have had time to accumulate, 
and that some new Dumas fils or Augier or Labiche will combine 
their consumate skill in dramatic effect with the finer intellectual 
shade and colour required by amore comprehending age. Diables 
Roses is an old Palais Royal piece by Eugéne Grange and Lambert 
Thiboust, of the time of the third Empire, a gay vaudeville of a 
period when everybody laughed, and modern pessimism had not 
yet found its way into the French drama and 

Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
‘the stage of the liveliest people in Europe. Demi-Vierges by 
M. Marcel Prévost is supposed to be a study of contemporary 
morals among young ladies who “flirt” but go no farther. 
M. Prévost considers flirtation as a parting with virginity in some 
degree. The flirts with whom he deals are certainly not numerous 
in France, a country where girls pass their lives, until marriage, 
either in a convent or in their mother’s constant company. 
‘Mme. Jane Hading and the pretty women who play along with 
her adorn a piece that needs something extraneous to lift it out 
of its atmosphere of improbability. This, however, there is of 
good in it: it calls attention to an aspect of duty and moral 
responsibility which is apt to be overlooked. Le Volant, by 
“Mile. Judith Cladel, is a meritorious first attempt by the talented 
young daughter of atalented father. It was preceded by an 
interesting ‘‘conference”’ by the illustrious Belgian Mecenas, 
M. Edmond Picard, who explained the position of Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck in the new drama as having for the first time shown 
upon the stage the working of those subtle forces in human 
destiny which, invisible to the eye nevertheless, govern men’s 
acts and shape their fortunes. Moliére’s Don Juan was given at 
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the Odéon as a trial piece for a young actor, H. Fleury. He can 
hardly be said to have won his spurs. However, many an actor’s 
future has belied his first trial, and M. Marck, the experienced 
manager of the Odéon, must have had reasons for his confidence. 





IN BERLIN. 


Herr Max Dreyer’s drama Drei (Three), in three acts 
produced at the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, is one of the most 
interesting of the problem-plays of late performed in Germany. 
The three persons from whom .the piece takes its title are Karl 
Genzmer, a nervous literary man, his wife, Susanne, and his 
friend Hans Martienssen. Martienssen is a good man, a good 
friend, and a good fellow. Nothing is further from his thoughts 
than to betray the confidence and hospitality of Genzmer, and he 
lives, in his easy-going way, on terms of the closest intimacy with 
his friend and his friend’s wife, and enjoys the atmosphere of 
domesticity which pervades the house. It so} happens, how- 
ever, that years ago Genzmer was on similar terms of friendship 
with one Paul Bollert, and being a less honourable man than 
Martienssen, he seduced his friend’s wife. That sin was never 
known to anyone but himself and the woman whom he led 
astray. Years have gone by, and now, suddenly, when Genzmer 
had almost forgotten the past, Bollert suddenly appears upon the 
scene, jovial, cheery, and unsuspicious as ever. His appearance 
seems to Genzmer like that of a spectre rising to accuse him. 
Everything, moreover, in his own home corresponds to the situa- 
tion in Bollert’s house when Genzmer was the honoured guest 
and trusted friend. He attributes all his own meanness to 
Martienssen, all his lover’s frailty to Susanne, and tortured and 
tormented with doubt, suspicion, and distrust, ends by instilling 
into his wife’s pure mind thoughts which but for him she would 
never have known, a guilty passion for her husband’s friend 
which is only stimulated by the contrast between the two men. 
Hitherto her love for her husband has been sincere, confiding, 
and absolute. Now, for the first time, she begins to draw com- 
parisons between the nervous and suspicious Genzmer, and the 
virile, frank, and good-natured Martienssen. She ends by falling 
hopelessly in love with the latter. To his credit, be it said, she 
meets with no encouragement, and when, after a desperate 
resolve has entered into Susanne’s head to leave her husband, and, 
in a passionate moment, she offers Martienssen to follow him 
whithersoever he may wish to go, he gently repulses her and recalls 
her to a sense of her honour and duty. Yet it must not be sup- 
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' posed that this is a moralising play. It is a psychological study. 
It conveys no advice as to the desirability or otherwise of allowing 
a friend to have the run of the house. It does not attempt to 


prove either that a friendship between a man and a woman is. 


possible or that it is impossible. It does not tell a man that he 
should be watchful or jealous. The play does none of these 
things, but the dramatist leaves all conclusions to be drawn by 
the attentive spectator. And yet,| although there is no moral in 
words, there is one in fact—the moral which Goethe conveyed in 
the line “Denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden,”’ and the 


Hebrew scribe in the warning ‘“‘ Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” 


IN VIENNA. . 


The Austrian Derby on May 25 marked the zenith and the 
end of the season in this city, and now follows the long dead 
period of the summer. The Opera closed at Whitsuntide, and 
both the homes of operetta have also shut their doors. The 
Burg Theater, the Volks Theater, and the Raimund Theater will 
remain open until July 1. On July 23, in order that the city 
may not be without theatrical attractions, the ballet will be re- 
sumed at the Opera, a house which is more tolerable than any 
other during the dog-days. Frau Kopacsi, the darling of Viennese 
audiences, has already left the Carl Theater, and has made her 
vay to Munich, where, no doubt, new triumphs are in store for 
ner. In the meanwhile the charming and piquant Polish actress, 
Frau Zimair, will do her best to overcome the general apathy in 
matters theatrical which prevails during the summer months. 
Frau Ilka Palmay has definitely forsaken the Theater an der Wien, 
where she has earned much popularity as chansonnette. Girardi, 
however, is secured for this theatre at a salary of 150 florins a 
night, which, one may be forgiven for suspecting, has as much to 
do with his decision to remain as that ‘‘force of habit ’’ which, 
as he wrote to Herr Jauner, the future manager of the Carl 
Theater, binds him to the Theater ander Wien. Herr Blasel, the 
former manager of the Carl Theater, will transfer his services to 
the Wiedener Theater, while Herr Jauner will bring two powerful 
attractions to bear at the Carl Theaterin the persons of Frau Kopacsi 
and Frau Palmay. The charming Bertha Hausner has decided 
to conclude her engagement with the German Volks Theater, 
where she has acted with much success for five years. This 
accomplished and many-sided actress is about to settle in Berlin, 
and has joined the company of the Schauspielhaus in that city. 
At the Hofburg Theater Mosenthal’s Sonnenwendhof has been 
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revived with credit to Frau Schratt, while Macbeth has also been 
performed, with Herr Robert and Fraiilein Adele Sandrock in the 
principal parts. The interpretation of the latter play could hardly 
bear comparison with that in which Frau Wolter appeared as 
Lady Macbeth. 


IN ITALY. 


The lot of the theatrical manager in many of the cities of Italy 
has recently been anything but happy. Probably owing to the 
unwonted excitement to which the general election gave rise all 
over the country, the proportion of theatrical ventures which have 
had an unfortunate termination has been unusually large. With a 
bill containing Mefistofile, Giaconda, and Aida, the management 
of the Politeama Margherita at Genoa seemed to have secured 
the elements of at least fair success. Nevertheless, the theatre 
soon had to be closed. Similarly, the performances of Otello 
and Giaconda at the Brunetta Theatre at Bologna had to be 
suspended. A like fate befell the production of Ruy Blas and the 
new opera of Il Trionfo d’Amore at two different theatres in 
Turin. Eres, a new opera by Signor Massa, was abruptly 
withdrawn after a single performance at Florence, but was 
immediately replaced, with financial success, by Massenet’s 
Manon. Signor Lombardi, the tenor whose disappearance from 
Milan just before the last rehearsal of Claudia, a new work in 
which he was cast for the leading part, caused its sudden post- 
ponement, has been discovered at Florence, and, as he appears to 
have advanced no satisfactory explanation of his strange conduct 
the issue of the matter is regarded with some interest. At Naples, 
one of the places which seem to have escaped the tide of ill- 
fortune, Signor Bovio’s San Paolo has been submitted to the 
public at the Mercodante with good results. 


IN MADRID. 


El Cabo Primero, anew one-act operatic farce of the kind known 
here as zarzuelas, was put on the stage in the course of the 
month. It can by no means be classed as one of the best fruits 
of the collaboration of Sefiores Lucio, Arniches, and Caballero, 
but contains some good jokes of a character in keeping with its 
order. Its length is, however, against the piece, and the authors 
could effect considerable improvement by pruning it down. In 
justice to Seiior Caballero, it must at the same time be observed 
that the music is much superior to the libretto. The manage- 
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ment of the Buen Retiro put Cavalleria Rusticana on their 
stage early in the month, and their effort to present the opera in 
a manner worthy of one of the leading theatres of a capital city 
were well rewarded. The chief parts were excellently sustained 
by Sefior Maestrobuono and Seiiorita Corona. The operetta of 
Satanello subsequently took its place, with Sefiora Pascuali, 
Sefiora Marchetti, and Sejior Tosé in the cast. At the Zarzuela 
a Russian company has been introducing their national songs 
and dances to the inhabitants of Madrid, and the Principe 
Alfonso has just reopened with a quadruple programme, consist- 
ing of Coru de Senoras, Campanero y Sacristan, El Lucero del 
Alba, and Las Varas de la Justicia. Seiiora Espagna has made 
a successful début as Violetta in La Traviata. 


IN NEW YORK. 


The operatic version of The Colleen Bawn, by Sir Julius Benedict, 
has been revived at the Grand Opera House, with Mr. William 
T. Carleton in the part of Danny Mann and Miss Helen Bertram 
as Eily O’Connor. It is twenty years since The Lily of Killarney 
was first produced in New York, and its present reception shows 
plainly that the lapse of time has by no means lessened its old 
popularity. Hamlet II., an amusing burlesque of the great 
tragedy, has been presented at the Herald Square Theatre. 
Mr. E. J. Henley as the Prince supplied some very excellent 
fooling. Miss Catherine Lewis was Ophelia, and ladies filled the 
parts of Laertes and Horatio. At the Broadway Theatre a 
historical comic opera called A Daughter of the Revolution is the 
current attraction. The troubled times indicated in the title 
are the years round and about 1776, and George Washington is a 
subordinate figure in the piece. The heroine, who to rescue her 
lover from imprisonment and death, disguises herself and 
becomes an active member of General Grumm’s regimemt, 
is well acted by Miss Camille D’Arville, and the wife of 
the General who makes love to the supposed young man is 
humorously portrayed by Miss Sidney Worth. Mr. Hallen 
Mostyn was extremely funny as Grumm. At the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, For Fair Virginia, another war story, is being 
played. The period in this case is 1862-65, the time of the 
American Civil War. Upon the outbreak of the war Edward 
Esmond takes side with the North, and this causes a quarrel and 
a subsequent parting between him and his wife Virginia, who is 
passionately attached to the Southern cause. Repentance 
comes, but not until too late, when Esmond has joined the 
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Union army. The wife is then troubled with the unwelcome 
attentions of a former lover, John Laughlin, a part played 
to perfection by Mr. Russ Whytal, the author of the play. 
Laughlin is killed towards the end, and Esmond returns 
forgiven to his wife, after gaining innumerable honours in 
the cause he has espoused. Virginia is a good part, well played 
by Miss Marie Whytal. Mr. Morgan acted efficiently on the 
conventional lines of melodramatic heroism. Trilby, at the 
Garden Theatre, seems to have lost none of its attractive qualities. 
Thrilby, at the Garrick, is a burlesque, mediocre in humour, and 
not so good a travesty as such an excellent subject might lead 
one to expect. The best “bit ” in the play is the introduction of 
a certain Mme. Sans-Ragéne. The antics of Mr. Alexander 
Clark as the hypnotist are always amusing. Miss Adele 
Ritchie has a very good part in Little Willee, and makes full 
use of her opportunities. Miss Janet Achurch does not seem to 
have hit the popular taste here. Comparisons with Miss Ellen 
Terry, Miss Rose Coghlan, and Miss Genevieve Ward seem to be 
invited, and, to tell the truth, are given in a very candid manner. 
Her best success was made in the part of Stephanie in Forget- 
Me-Not at Hoyt’s Theatre. At the Casino The Merry World, an 
up-to-date burlesque by Messrs. Edgar Smith and Nicholas 
Biddle, is perhaps the most amusing of the many entertainments 
of that kind at present to be seen here. A poor playwright rack- 
ing his brains for a feasible idea upon which to work is visited by 
a merry Mephistopheles, who takes him round the theatres. 
Madame Sans-Géne, Dr. Syntax and Rob Roy are then all 
travestied in a most diverting style. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


THE news of the knighthood conferred upon Mr. Irving became known 
on the night of the 24th of May, when the last issue of Zhe Theatre was 
going through the press. No other announcement in the list of birthday 
honours, it is clear, has appealed so forcibly to public notice as this, 
and the manner in which the distinction has been welcomed by the Press 
and by society at large shows that Lord Rosebery has done one of the 
most popular and graceful acts of his administration. 

THERE were significant demonstrations at the Lyceum on the day of the 
announcement. The beginning of the performance was stopped for some 
minutes by rounds of cheers. One or two sentences in Don Quixote are 
applicable to the actor’s new position. “Knighthood,” says the hero, “ sits 
like a halo round my head.” ‘“ But, master, you have never been knighted,” 
says the housekeeper. Then, after the attack upon the pump, we have the 
dubbing of him as Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. Each of these 
things was taken up by the audience in a spirit of even enthusiastic good 
will. On the fall of the curtain, in answer to repeated calls, Mr. Irving 
made a short speech in acknowledgment of “the appreciation shown of 
the honour conferred, through him upon the calling to which he had 
devoted his life.” For that is the light in which the matter always 
presents itself to him. 

Mr. IrvING is expected to receive the accolade early in July. As may be 
supposed, he will shortly be presented with an address of congratulation 
and thanks from the members of his profession all over the country. It 
is to be drawn up by Mr. Pinero, and will be placed in a gold casket 
designed by Mr. Forbes Robertson. The executive committee meet from 
time to time at Drury Lane Theatre, Sir Augustus Harris having lent 
them a room for the purpose. The vellum sheets are being distributed— 
a work of time, especially at this season of the year. The general com- 
mittee is composed of the most representative actors and actor-managers 
of the day. 

Mr. GiapsToneE is a loyal Irvingite. Meeting the actor in Bond-street 
twenty years ago, during the first great run at the Lyceum of Hamlet, he 
stopped, introduced himself, and spoke of the keen intellectual pleasure he 
had derived from the performance. That was the beginning of a lasting 
friendship between the two. Now and then Mr. Gladstone may be seen 
behind the scenes of the Lyceum, where, owing to his deafness, a sort of 
box is fitted up for him in the wings during the performance. He speaks 
of the knighthood as a “more than deserved honour,” and as having 
“caused him the liveliest gratification.” 

Ir is significant that the Comédie Frangaise should have congratulated 
the new knight with particular warmth. “The committee and the 
sociétaires,” it said, “ desire to send you their cordial good wishes, and to 
signify the pleasure they feel at the high distinction of which you have 
lately been made the recipient. We are all delighted to see a great country 
pay homage to a great artist, and we applaud with all our hearts the fitting 
and signal recompense paid to an actor who has done such powerful 
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service and profound honour to our calling and ourart. Accept then, 
dear Sir Henry Irving, the expression of our deep sympathy as artists, 
and the sincere devotion which we feel towards you.” None of the names 
connected with the Maison de Moliére were absent from the address. 


THE spirit which prompted this address also finds expression in the Paris 
press generally. “It has been reserved for Mr. Irving,” says the Gau/ois, 
“to break down in England the old prejudice as toactors. His perform- 
ances are events in the history of the London stage. In his hands the 
Lyceum has become a sort of national theatre. The English have in it 
their Maison de Shakspere, as we have in the theatre of the Rue Richelieu 
our Maison de Molitre. Indeed, his Shaksperean revivals are so highly 
esteemed that when it was intended to play Hamlet at the Théatre Fran- 
cais M. Jules Claretie paid a special visit to London for the purpose of 
studying the mise-en-scéne of the piece at the Lyceum. Artist, scholar, 
and man of the world, Henry Irving combines these qualities in a very 
particular degree ; and his knighthood has been hailed with delight by the 
whole of artistic and literary London.” “ More than that of any other man,” 
says the Débats, “has his influence contributed to the present high repute 
of the British stage.” ‘‘The Queen,” the /igaro points out, “has more than 
rewarded the exceptional merit of a great artist. She officially puts 
aside the prejudice which raised a barrier between the actor and his 
fellow citizens. For some time past this barrier has been assailed by 
public opinion, and there was not very much of it left. From and after 
to-day it disappears, and the date of the 25th of May last marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of the actor in England.” 

Tue first three telegrams of “ exotic” congratulation to Mr. Irving were 
from Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Madame Calvé, M. Mounet-Sully, M. 
Coquelin, and M. Jules Claretie. M. Mounet-Sully was not content with 
sending a message. “For Mr. Irving,” he told a representative of Gi/ Blas, 
“T have always had a great affection. He is an incomparable actor, a 
marvellous stage manager, a man of refined literary taste. He is one of 
the greatest artists England has possessed, and I rejoice in the distinction 
which has just been conferred upon him.” 

THE popularity of Mr. Irving in the United States has received a fresh 
and striking illustration. Scarcely a paper in the country has failed to 
contain a congratulatory article on his knighthood. An extract from one 
of the most representative journals there may be taken as a sample of all 
the comments made on the subject. “If,” the Vew York Mirror remarks, 
“there be anything exceptionally to honour in a title, it is furnished by 
those men who really add toa title rather than by those men in whom a 
title is supposed to supplement that which originally made them eminent. 
Henry Irving had already reached a place in public esteem to which 
knighthood could add nothing of intrinsic honour. In fact, Henry Irving 
will give a new distinction to the decoration, because the decoration can 
really give no additim of nobility to him. There have been great 
Englishmen who have put aside the tender of knighthood. They have 
been content to rest with the honours of their accomplishment. No doubt, 
Henry Irving, in his heart, has scant ‘respect for this ceremonial mark of 
favour. But he has for years worked more consistently to dignify and 
distinguish his calling than he has for personal or individual satisfaction. 
The theatre has been his temple. He is the first man immediately of the 
theatre in Great Britain to receive the honour of knighthood. He has 
broken down the traditions that for centuries placed actors outside the 
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social pale, and such has been his work that now royalty itself destroys 
ancient custom and creates a precedent in his favour, and through him in 
favour of the stage. All honour, therefore, to Sir Henry Irving.” 


El Correo, of Madrid, says :—“ The Queen of England, by the advice of 
her Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, has conferred the title of knight upon 
the celebrated English actor, Mr. Henry Irving. In doing so her majesty 
has not only rewarded the exceptional merit of a great actor, but has 
officially dissipated the prejudice which placed the actor in an inferior 
category to that of his fellow-citizens.” 

IT was, perhaps, inevitable that some of the French papers should make 
a mistake or two in their notices of the career of the new knight. “The 
last Shaksperean piece played at the Lyceum by Mr. Irving,” says the 
Débzts, “was King Henry VIII., in which he undertook the part of 
Falstaff.” 

M. Mavre has imparted a fresh interest to the representations of 
Verdi’s two latest operas by his masterly impersonations of Falstaff and 
Iago. The recent performance at Covent Garden of O¢e/lo, with Tamagno 
and Maurel in their original parts, and Miss Macintyre as the best Des- 
demona yet seen here, will be treasured among the pleasantest memories of 
this notable season. The début of Madame Bellincioni in her original 
character of Santuzza (which took place in the same week), was also an 
event worthy of record. It was by dint of histrionic rather than vocal 
merit, however, that the Italian artist wou a favourable reception. 


At the end of May, J/ Trovatore was performed before the Queen at 
Windsor Castle by the artists of the Royal Italian Opera. 

Srr Avcustus Harris recently snatched a brief holiday. He had nothing 
in particular to think about just then—only, for example, “ the organization 
of the coming opera season, the Duse visit, the English opera at Drury 
Lane, the Hénsel und Gretel run, the preparation of the great realistic 
autumn drama, the arrangements for the appearance of the Duke of 
Coburg’s troupe and for the board and lodging of the hundred and fifty 
members of it, the invention of the chief features of his next pantomime, 
and one or two other little trifling affairs of the kind, with a few structural 
alterations at Covent Garden.” Such a man should really not be allowed 
to rust in this way. 

REFERENCE has been made in 7'he 7'heatre to the tumults that occurred 
during the three performances of Z’annhduser at the Paris Opera in 1861. 
An evening paper, quoting Berlioz recalls the fact that Napoleon IIL, who 
was present at the second representation, turned, in the midst of the 
uproar, toward the box of the Princess Metteraich, and saluted her with a 
gesture of resignation which seemed to say, “ You see, I have done all I 
could ; it is useless to attempt more” It is said that the Princess, who 
had induced the Emperor to order the production of the opera, broke her 
fan with rage when the storm of hissing began. The Princess, who is still 
living, says that she broke her fan by accident. 


MADAME MoDJEsKA, it may be remembered, was recently prevented by 
order from appearing in St. Petersburg, owing to some remarks she had 
made at Chicago as to the Russian Government. She addressed an appeal 
on the subject to the Empress, but has not yet receiveda reply. It may 


be doubted whether the appeal has been allowed to reach its intended 
destination. 


One of the short pieces to be played at the Lyceum next month is 
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Journeys End in Lovers Meeting, by “John Oliver Hobbes” and George 
Moore, which was first produced at Daly’s Theatre one afternoon last 
summer. Miss Ellen Terry, of course, resumes in it the part of Lady 
Soupise, which she stamped with an individuality and charm peculiar to 
herself. 

Miss ApA ReHAN has arrived in London, and will have appeared at Daly’s 
by the time this announcement appears. 

Mr. Forbes Ropertson’s tenancy of the Lyceum begins on September 14 
with a revival of Romeo and Juliet, Mrs. Patrick Campbell playing the 
heroine. 

Mr. Carton is adapting L’ Ami des Femmes for Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

As may be supposed, the appearance of Don Quixote at the Lyceum has 
aroused no little interest in literary Madrid. Z/ Jmparcial gives a good 
account of the piece, mentioning Mr. Irving as this “gran actor ingles.” 

THE success of Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s last provincial tour, during 
which she played only in the afternoons, has led to the organising of 
another, which begins at Brighton on the Monday after her engagement at 
Daly’s Theatre came to an end. She visits all the principal cities in 
England, as well as Edinburgh and Glasgow. The great actress and her 
company have a special train, and lose no time in being whirled from one 
place to another, far more time being spent in travelling than in acting 
though they manage to get fourteen performances into a fortnight. 


Ir is understood that £380 was realized by the recent performance at the 
Lyceum in aid of the Actors’*Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. WILLARD has taken the Garrick Theatre for the autumn, and will 
have there the invaluable support of Miss Marion Terry. He begins with 
a play by Mr. Augustus Thomas, Alabama. 

Mr. Too.e, we are glad to say, is appreciably better. By the way, some 
of the American papers are inviting him to re-cross the Atlantic. “When 
he came to this country, contrary to our advice, in 1874, our audiences,” 
says the Spirit of the Times, “had not yet been sufficiently educated in the 
manner and method of English humour to appreciate him as he deserved. 
Now they are more English ; and should his physicians recommend a sea 
voyage, he would find a great success awaiting him here. There has not 
been, since Burton, a more genuinely funny comedian, on and off the stage, 
than Toole. Anybody who cannot laugh at him in such farces as the Birth- 
place of Podgersand Ici on Parle Frangais is fit for treason, strategem, and 
spoils.” 

Apmrrers of Mr. George Meredith's works are wondering whether 7'he 
Egotist, a new and original play by Alicia Ramsey and Rudolph de Cordova, 
(accepted for production by Mr. Beerbohm Tree), has any connexion with 
The Egoist, which is generally conceded to be the novelist’s masterpiece. 
This is not likely to be the case, for it is difficult to see how an actable 
drama could be constructed out of the story of Sir Willoughby Patterne’s 
strange, eventful love-affairs. Rhoda Fleming might make a good play ; 
and, indeed, there is splendid dramatic “stuff” in all Mr. Meredith’s works ; 
‘but his characters are almost too subtle to be suitable for stage purposes, 
in the present day at any rate. For 7'ri/by an actress has to be found with 
an exceptionally graceful foot, so the quidnuncs say. To play Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, search would have to be made for an actor who “ has 
9 leg,” to use Mrs. Mountstuart’s ever-memorable phrase. 


Mr. AND Mrs, KENDAL have come back to London from the United States, 
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after a long tour there. Their departure does not seem to have given rise 
to so much regret as might have been expected. “If ever newspapers 
manufactured a sensational popular interest in indifferent actors,” says the 
New York Dramatie Mirror, “their case furnishes an example of the pro- 
cess. The Kendals were lauded and féted as if they were persons of 
surpassing genius. That was when they first came. After a time the 
Kendal fad died a natural death, and during the past season these thrifty 
English people have relapsed into their normal position as actors of moderate 
abilities.” Is there not some unfriendly bias in this? 


THE new theatre at Cambridge is likely to be a great improvement upon 
the old one. The foundation-stone was laid by Mr. Beerbohm Tree the 
other day under the most favourable auspices. This form of useful 
recreation has evidently a fascination for the popular Haymarket manager. 
A few days after the ceremony at Cambridge he was to be found at 
Croydon, tapping with a presentation trowel the foundation-stone of the 
new Grand Theatre and Opera House, which is to be opened there next 
year under the management of Mr. T. Craven. 


Mr. H. B. Irvine played the part of Rudolf Rassendyll in the recent 
copyright performance of the dramatic version, prepared by Mr. Edward 
Rose, of “ Antony Hope’s” clever story, Zhe Prisoner of Zenda. The book 
ought to make a splendid play, if the right incidents are seized upon and 
treated effectively. At any rate, the piece will do exceedingly well if it 
has anything like the success of the novel. Mr. Lawrence Irving has just 
concluded his first tour of the principal provincial towns with Silas Ruthyn, 
the play founded by himself and Mr. Seymour Hicks upon Le Fanu’s grim 
tale, Uncle Silas. 

THE Musical Herald tells a queer story about “Jack” Wilson’s tomb in 
the little cloisters at Westminster Abbey. Wilson was Shakspere’s tenor. 
He was probably the first to sing “Sigh no more, ladies,” and he died, at 
the age of seventy-eight, in 1624. Theinscription on his tomb at the abbey 
was much obliterated, and, under the directions of an antiquary, a man 
was employed to recut the letters. The antiquary stood looking over him, 
so that he should make no mistake, and to make the time go pleasantly he 
expatiated at great length to the workmen upon the grandeur and merits 
of the deceased. The man eventually stopped his work, and, looking up at 
the antiquary, said: “I wish, sir, we had known that he was such a swell 
before we run that there drain-pipe through him.” 


Mr. Henry LorarnE, who is to have a benefit matinée at the Criterion 
on July 2, has a long and honourable theatrical record, dating back to the 
early years of the present reign. He was the leading actor at Drury Lane 
during the Chatterton management, and he played Mark Antony to Miss 
Glyn’s Cleopatra. For a long period he was known in the provinces as a 
capable exponent of Shakspere. 

Tue folio editions of Shakspere are still eagerly sought after, and seem 
likely to fetch higher and higher prices as time goes on. At the saleof the 
late Lord Orford’s library, the fine Daniells eopy of the second folio went 
for no less than £540. This, however, is probably the best copy extant, so 
the fortunate purchaser will be considered by all bibliophiles to have got 
excellent value for his money. 

Tue Greek play performed at Bradfield College this year in the theatre, 
modelled upon that of Epidaurus, and cleverly constructed out of an old chalk- 
pit in the school ground, was the Alcestis of Euripides. It was played with 
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all due reverence and with remarkable ability by the Warden of the 
College, the Rev. H. B. Gray, and a number of the boys ; and the crowded 
state of the benches at each of the four performances testified to the 
excellence of this idea of substituting for the ordinary dull proceedings of 
a school speech-day a Greek play, given under conditions as nearly as 
possible approaching those which obtained in ancient times. 


A cHEaPsix-shilling edition of Zri/by having just been published, Mr. Du 
Maurier’s story can now be read by everyone ; and the public will be able 
to judge how far the dramatic version of the book is likely to succeed. 
Mr. Tree seems determined to produce it in the autumn, and, no doubt, it 
will be found to fulfil, as far as possible, all the conditions necessary to 
secure a good run. But, how far it will reproduce the spirit of the novel 
is another question. It is to be hoped that one of our burlesque-writers 
will rise to the occasion and give us a parody of J’rilby. It ought to lend 
itself admirably to clever treatment. A very amusing revue, after the 
manner of Under the Clock, might be made out of it. 


Mr. THomas BEARD, who died last month, was a well-known theatrical 
solicitor, and had many friends in the dramatic profession, by whom his 
loss will be sincerely regretted. 

Tue new Robert Macaire, which has entertained some of the readers 
of the New Review in a way scarcely intended by its authors, 
seems to have been offered to more than one manager in London, but 
hitherto without a definite result. Possibly the Whitechapel lingo so 
gratuitously imported into‘the story—one essentially French—may have 
had something to do with the fact. 

THE colonial right of The Prude’s Progress has been bought by Mr. Edward 
Terry, who will take the piece with him when he starts on his tour round 
the world. He is to visit India, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements before 
beginning his engagements in Australia, where Mr. Toole was so successful 
afew yearsago. Mr. Terry is absent from London nowadays much more 
frequently than his admirers could wish. 

Mr. Harry NicHoxts has come back from Ceylon quite recovered from 
the illness that he had so much difficulty in shaking off, and is looking 
exceedingly well. He has taken up the part he was cast for originally in 
The Girl I Left Behind Me, and has immediately stepped again into the 
front rank of Adelphi favourites. 

Dramatist to Dramatic Critic : “ I have found an excellent subject for a 
three-act play.” Critic : “ Where?” 

Very pleasant and successful was the jubilee dinner of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, held at the Hotel Métropole on the 23rd of May, under the 
presidency of Sir Edward Lawson. Mr. Henry Betty, it appeared, has 
arranged that the charity shall have £5,000 at his decease, and another 
£5,000 ata later time. Under the will of the late David James, too, the 
fund is enlarged by £3,000. Exclusive of these amounts, the donations 
announced came to £1,500. The toast of the Drama, proposed by Mr. W. 
L. Courtney, was acknowledged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who remarked that 
the future of the play would depend in a certain measure upon the demands 
of the public, and in a yet greater measure, he thought, on the supply of the 
men. Art, he added, was made by individuals rather than by the masses 
and the classes. Some graceful references were made in the course of the 
evening to the help which the chairman and his father had given to the 
progress of theatrical art. 
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Mr. Bourcaier has not yet decided whether to open the Royalty with 
his own adaptation of Monsieur le Directeur, or Mr. Zangwill’s comedy, of 
which great things are expected. It was not, indeed, quite certain until a 
i few days ago whether Mr. Bourchier, the manager, would have the support 
i of Mr. Bourchier, the actor, when the Royalty re-opens, for Mr. Forbes 
Robertson was anxious to secure the latter as the representative of 
Mercutio in the production of Romeo and Juliet. But another Mercutio 
will have to be found now, for Mr. Bouchier has reluctantly refused his 
brother-manager’s offer. 


Miss Le THiereE, an actress of ability and experience, is to be the 
principal of a college to be founded in Clapham Park for the practical 
i training of young actresses. Novices will be enabled to have lessons in 
' elocution, singing, dancing, fencing, deportment—in fact, to learn all that 
can be taught those who seek to become players. Pupils will reside at the 

college, and will be sent thence to “ walk on,” take small parts, or serve as 
under-studies at London theatres. We have suffered many things at the 
hands of young ladies who would have benefited by the practical | 
instruction it is thus proposed to give. 

Mr. Joun Drew is to appear in London next spring, according to present 
arrangements. Mr. Drew is an excellent actor, but it is a little doubtful 
whether he will take so large a place in public favour, “starring” on his 
own account, as he did when he played with Miss Ada Rehan, and was one 
of the bright particular luminaries amongst Mr. Daly’s clever comedians. 

Madame Sans-Géne is not without a history, at least if one or two Paris 
journalists are to be believed. M. Emile Moreau wrote a drama having 
Napoleon as its central figure. The managers rejected it one after another, 
and the author, who was starving, intended to destroy himself. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that M. Sardou might help him out of his trouble. So 
he called upon the distinguished playwright, who at once looked through 
the MS., and, seeing great possibilites in the part of Madame Sans-Géne, 
turned the drama into a comedy. A run of three hundred nights at the 
Vaudeville was the result. 

M. Sarpov himself, as we stated many years ago, once intended to 
commit suicide. It was in or about 1859, when poverty seemed to have 
marked him for herown. One night he took shelter from a storm in a door- 
way near the Medical School of Paris, but distractedly left it a few minutes 
afterwards. A water-carrier promptly sought the vacated place, remarking, 
“My friend, you do not know when you are well off.” The words were , 
scarcely out of his mouth when a block of granite fell upon and killed him. 
“Am I not reserved for something ?” M. Sardou superstitiously asked him- 
self. Replying to the question in the affirmative, he resolved to try his 
hand at a play, and in the course of a few months Les Pattes de Mouche laid 
the foundation of his fame. “If it fails,” he remarked on the eve of its 
production, “I shall see what journalism in the United States will do for 
me.” He has never thought of suicide since, his chronic neuralgia notwith- 
‘standing. 

i M. Dumas has at length sent his Route de Thebes to the Coméddie 
i . Francaise, where it is likely to be produced in the course of a few months. 


MADAME GRANGER is retiring from the Maison de Molidre, which has 
secured an acceptable recruit in M. Jacaues Fenoux. 


M. FERRIER is making a lyrical drama out of M. de Bornier’s Fille de 
i Roland. 
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Herr HuMPERDINCK, the composer of Héinsel und G'retel, gives us an 
autobiography in a German magazine. He was born at Siegburg in 1854. 
Having gained prizes in his youth for composition, he went to Italy, where 
Wagner commissioned him to prepare the performance at Bayreuth of 
Parsifal. He afterwards travelled in Spain, compiling for the firm of 
Schott an edition of great musical works. Next came the success of 
Hinsel und Gretel ; and anything but composition knows him no more. 


Sianor Mascacnti has composed an opera, La Cigarette, on the subject 
of one of M. Claretie’s novels, which also supplied M. Massenet with the 
idea of the Navarraise. The manager of the ThéAtre Francais strongly 
objected to the production, but has now given way. La Cigarette will 
shortly be brought out in Milan. 


WE do not often hear anything about the Portuguese stage ; but the news 
comes now that a farce called A Madrinha de Charlée is being played at 
Oporto with enormous success. This will be easily understood when it is 
mentioned that the piece is a Portuguese version of Charley’s Aunt. One 
wonders where this remarkable play will next be heard of. 


It is expected in New York that Madame Patti will appear there next 
season. 


MapDAME MELBA, it is understood, has been definitely engaged by Mr. 
Abbey and Mr. Grau, and will return to America towards the end of 
September. 


Miss Fanny DAvENporRT will spend the rest of the summer at her 
country home, Duxbury, Mass. For the present she has abandoned the 
idea of taking a New York theatre. 


Mr. MANSFIELD is nothing if not original. He intends to have sub- 
scription nights at his theatre in New York. Moreover—and this is the 
funniest thing in the whole business—he will “personally inspect all the 
applicants.” Men and women witha past must be on their guard, it is clear. 


Tue Trilby craze in New York continues. There are Trilby pies, Trilby 
tooth-wash, Trilby chewing-gum, even tripe 4 la Trilby. Where it will 
all end no one knows. 


Trilby has given rise to some trouble in America. In Denver an action 
has been brought by Mr. A. M. Palmer and Harper Brothers to restrain 
Mr. McKee Rankin from producing any version of Mr. Du Maurier’s book. 
Mr. Rankin pleaded that he had made an independent dramatization of 
Nordier’s Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle, written seventy years or more ago. 
After careful enquiry, the court held that there was no resemblance between 
the two works, except as to the name, and the right of the complainants to 
protection was deemed full and complete. 


Mr. PatMER has given his sanction to two burlesques of 7’rilby within 
certain limitations, but at the same time makes it clear that, according to 
American law, he has rights in the matter that must be respected. “It 
is not unreasonable,” he says, ‘‘to prevent other people from profiting 
gratuitously by the use of material for which I pay Mr. Du Maurier eight 
or nine hundred dollars a week. I fail to see why those who wish to 
burl esque the story should not pay me. I have no objection to a good- 
natured skit upon it, but I shall stop anything of the kind containing 
dialogue, or scenes, or songs from the original. It makes no difference 
whether the story is treated from a comic or serious standpoint ; the 
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material is mine.” And in this a good many persons will sympathise with 
Mr. Palmer. 

S1anor SaLvini the younger, who will probably remain in America this 
summer, intends to continue in his present course of work. “The romantic 
play,” he recently said, “always appealed to me far more than the modern 
play, and I am convinced that a reaction is about to set in in favour of the 
former, if it has not done so already. Audiences, I fancy, are growing 
weary of the new psychological play, which presents complex problems, 
and discusses, often with alarming frankness, the evils of our social 
system.” 


Miss MARLOWE’s arrangements for next season include a revival of 
Henry IV., in which she will play the Prince of Wales, and her husband 
Hotspur. 


Miss Camitte D’ARVILLE has made a sensible remark in New York as to 
the costume she wears in the second act of the Magic Kiss. “ Ever since I 
first went on the stage, I have been accustomed to wear tights, and I con- 
sider my present costume the daintiest and most discreet ‘boy’s’ dress I 
ever saw. If tights are improper and indecent, then the parts of Rosalind 
and Viola and many other of the classic parts are improper, and should not 
be seen on the stage. It all depends upon how the costume is worn.” And 
in that last sentence there is no little truth. 


M. MAvREL was recently interviewed in New York about his interesting 
art. “The part I prefer,” said he, “is always the one I am playing, what- 
ever or whichever that may be. They must be diverse, as human character 
or ideal creations are intrinsically diverse. In lyric art it has been my 
devout study to make the public forget vocalisation in the fascinations of 
a complete lyric characterisation. Of course the voice must change with 
every réle. To stand up before a piano, carefully arrayed in a dress coat, 
with a stereotyped smile and a folio of music in one’s hand, is singing, but 
not lyric art. The artist who sings opera with no other view than 
realisation of perfect method in vocalism is a machine, no matter how 
faultless the mode of his vocal exploits. A lyric artist must have the 
security and balance of a trapeze performer, the dramatic intensity of a 
tragedian, and the mollient adaptability of an arch comedian. Did you 


notice how much Mme. Melba has developed in this direction? Her voice 


in Rigoletto takes upon itself something of the plaintive character of the 
jester’s daughter. It is just as beautiful, but there is more abandon to the 
elements in the réle she plays. It is charming tosee this ina prima donna ; 
so few possess or care to cultivate the art of self-obliteration.” 




















